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EARLY CLOSING. 


SociAL adjustment and readjustment is the 
order of the day. The Shops (Early Closing) 
Bill is one that our legislators could scarcely 
help sympathising with. Most people can 
recollect that a dozen years ago the House of 
Commons used to sit until the small hours of 
the morning, and indeed cases were not 
unknown of a sitting only breaking up at 
5or6a.m. This sort of early closing had 
the severe disapproval of the present Speaker, 
Mr. Peel, who was largely responsible for the 
new rules of procedure by which Parliament 
rarely sits past midnight. When therefore 
Sir John Lubbock brought in his Early Closing 
Bill, backed-as it is by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
C. Fenwick, Mr. Mather and others, men 
representing all the talents and all the parties, 
the House could not but give its sanction to 
so reasonable a proposal as early closing, 
provided the shopkeepers want it. On Friday 
last, the Bill was read for the third time, and 
as the Lords probably feel neither the pinch 
of the shopkeepers’ nor the shop assistants’ 
shoe, “Saint Lubbock,” as a grateful nation 
styles the originator of Bank Holiday, may 
look forward to its speedily becoming law. 


It cannot be called a strong Bill, for it leaves 
the question of early closing to be settled 
entirely by the shopkeeper without consult- 
ing shop assistants in any way. It is an 
optional Bill, pureand simple. If a majority, 
and a large majority, at least two-thirds, of 
the shopkeepers of a district agree to close at 
a given hour in the evening, say seven, or a 
given hour in the day-time, say one o’clock on 
one day of the week, for the purpose of a 
half holiday, they may appeal to the local 
authority, who shall thereupon issue an order 
to give effect to their application. No shop- 
keeper of the minority will be allowed to 
remain open. It is quite a common thing 
for certain mean traders to imperil the half- 
holiday by insisting upon opening their shops 
when their neighbours’ are closed. In many 
towns this has led to the loss of the half- 
holiday, for so keen is the competition be- 
tween the small traders since the rapid spread 
of great stores with thoir immense turnover 
«nd narrow profits that Jones cannot afford 
to remain closed on Thursday if Brown opens, 
At first it was thought that tho public would 
“ide with Jones in his, desire to give his 


assistants an off-day. But the public is a 
selfish animal. If a shop is open and he 
wants something from it, he will not pause 
to ask what principle should direct his con- 
duct. As “Shop Assistant” phrased it in 
one of the London evening papers: ‘To 
expect regard for the interest of others from 
the female shopper, is to attempt to draw 
blood from a stone. Where common cour- 
tesy is not to be expected it is foolish to expect 
the greater consideration of shopping in 
decent hours.” So as the conscience of 
the public won't act in concert, legis- 
lation has had to step in. After the Bill 
passes the Lords, the legislative conscience 
will regulate the matter to the limited extent 
already named. For it must not be forgotten 
that should employers opposed to early closing 
obtain a good many seats upon town councils 
or other local bodies, even when a two-thirds 
majority of employers desired early closing, 
influence might be exerted to postpone, 
perhaps indefinitely, the application of the 
Act. There is a good deal of jobbery on 
town councils, and possibly some men who 
would vote for early closing might be pre- 
vented on the principle that Toby must be 
tickled in return for past service rendered. 

Fortunately, employers of shop labour are 
mere mortals like the rest of us. One might 
say, ‘' Hath not an employer hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions?” 
Does he not love early closing and the 
rational recreation it may place within his 
reach as much as the most youthful assistant 
of the establishment, provided always that 
his pocket do not suffer too severely 2? 
Fortunately, too, gas deteriorates the stock, 
lighting and heating are expensive. So that, 
everything considered, wa need not fear too 
much from the opposition of the local 
authorities. It is to be hoped that the Act 
will be widely adopted, and that when 
January Ist, 1896, dawns, every great and 
small town in England will have adopted 
early closing. 

It has baen proved up to the hilt 
that although West-End shops and great 
stores may close at six or seven, those 
in poorer quarters keep open painfully 
long hours. Many a shop that now 
closes at 9.50 would gladly close at seven, if 
a little coercion were used against the selfish 
minority. Inthe reports presented by the 


sion, women were found working seventy and 
even eighty hours per week. In Miss Mar- 
garet Irwin’s report on the employment of 
women in shops, compiled for the National 
Federal Council of Scotland, she found women 
working eighty, ninety, and one hundred 
hours per week. One case was found of a 
girl below eighteen, in an ice-cream saloon, 
working 110 hours! Such slavery ought to 
be made impossible. If we deprecate, as 
we ought, the lack of directness in the 
application of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, still 
it is always something to gain from the 
State the practical admission that legislation 
is necessary, even when that legislation is 
timid and halting. 

In one respect it is to be hoped the House 
of Lords will give the Bill the symmetry it 
does not. now possess, though perhaps it is a 
pity for noble lords to begin at this late hour 
to justify their legislative existence. The 
third section provides that if at any time 
more than a third of the shopkeepers desire 
to revoke the early closing order, this pro- 
portion shall be sutticient to ensure the 
revocation. Why should not two-thirds be 
necessary for this ? Shopkeepers can usually 
be trusted to know where their own interests 
lie. 


‘¢PRISONERS OF HOPE.” 


INTERVIEW WITIL 
THE WARDEN OF SHERBORNE REFOR- 
MATORY PRISON FOR WOMEN. 

Tie snow lay thick upon the ground and the 
sleet was falling fast, driven by gusts of bitter 
wind, when | descended from the train on the 
platform of Framingham Station, twenty miles 
from Boston, on my way to visit the Sherborne 
prison for women. The bleak aspect of the day 
seemed to me in some ways fortunate, as at any 
rate one would see the building and its inmates 
under the worst possible aspects. (n tho plat- 
form, however, there awaited me, in spite of tho 
coldness of the atmosphere, » warm welcome. 
Mrs. Johnson, the Superintendent, and, indeed, 
one of the originators of the scheme of the well- 
known reformatory prison, greeted me cordially, 
and we were soon in her carriage driving through 
the little town and up the country hill that led 
to the great red brick building which sur- 
mounts it. 

“ | shall take you tirst of all to see my cows,” 
said Mrs. Johuson, “ for the prison has attached 
to it a farm of 300 acres, and | know of uothing 
that has helped me so much in my work among 
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the women as this fact. I have long believed 
that the return to nature is often the most help- 
ful teaching that can be given to poor wayward 
human beings, and | have proved it so here again 
and again.” 

We were soon driven through an archway 
that led to the cow stable, and ranged in long 
lines were the beautiful creatures who were the 
pets of the Superintendent and the inmates of 
the prison. 

‘See this one,” said Mrs. Johnson, leading me 
into a separate stall; ‘this is our beautiful ox, 
Rosaro,” and as she spoke she seated herself upon 
the broad back of the recumbent beast. 

“The women have petted him and fed him and 
combed him as if he were a dog. I shall tell you 
histories about him by and by. He has been 
the greatest help to me in my duties here,” and 
as she spoke she stroked the tawny coat of her 
huge pet. She then opened a side door into the 
yard and called “ Wool-king, Wolf-king,” and a 
beautiful shaggy calf appeared—the latest 
acquisition sent to the farm—a splendid little 
Alderney bull. She proceeded to show me the 
methods by which the cows were fed in winter, 
and to explain the excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments which keep the stable so neat and whole- 
some, showing that she had a mind not confined 
alone to endeavouring to uplift humanity, but that 
she was also able to grasp the practical details of 
agriculture and had that sense of a duty toward 
every living thing that should make the welfare 
of the beast an important part of every right- 
minded human being’s creed. 

“These are our sheep,” she said, opening 
another door, and in a moment white heads pro- 
truded from the barn opposite and answered to 
the sound she made with her hands, showing 
that they too were domestic pets. 

“ We have a day set apart in spring,” she said, 
“for naming the lambs. Every different division 
of the prison has its particular lamb, and they 
wear the ribbon of that division, and then the 
women are called to give the names to these 
little new comers; and it is no ordinary no- 
menclature from which they choose, but classic 
names and those of heroes and heroines of 
history. In summer, when we hold our outdoor 
meetings, the lambs come in and out of the 
group like children ; they are part of our family.” 

As we once more descended the hill she 
showed me the little pig-houses, inhabited by 
numberless swine of every size and description. 

“They are redeeming the land,” she said; 
they have rooted up all that portion,” pointing 
to a strip of ground on which the brush had 
been cleared away, “and now I have moved them 
and shall constantly shift them until they do my 
work.” 

The garden was next shown me, with its long 
rows of hot-houses, in which some of the women 
are employed ; and then at last we reached the 
door of her own house, which is detached from 
the main building, but communicates with it by 
a passage on the second floor. Here, as we laid 
aside our wraps, Mrs. Johnson said, “ Now you 
are in prison, and you must be prepared to spend 
a long day tramping round the different corridors 
and rooms, because I mean to show you every- 
thing.” I told her that we had come for that 
purpose and were only too willing to follow her 
lead. 

“ Last year,” she said, as we walked through 
the long broad corridor, after she had unlocked 
the first huge door (that being the only sign that 
had as yet presented itself to us to remind us of 
the nature of the building through which we 
walked), “our seventeenth annual report was 
presented. | have been here now cloven years, 
and we have at this moment 315 women in 
prison.” 

As she spoke she opened a dvor on the right 
and we entered a long school-room, beautifully 
fitted with little tables, desks, and blackboards. 


“ This,” she said, “is whore the prisoners learn 
to read and write, who cannot do so when they 
come. Such education is not compulsory, but 
we find they consider it an inestimable boon. 
We teach foreigners the English language. The 
other day I got a letter from a woman with only 
these words: ‘I have nothing to say, but I want 
you to see that I can read and write, because I 
learnt it at Sherborne.’ We have an extensive 
‘ending library and we manage it on the same 
lines as the best libraries outside the prison, so 
that when the women leave here they are able to 
get books and to understand how to sign their 
names and ask for what they need and procure 
the reading they want. We give them large 
pockets, so that they can carry the book in which 
they are interested, and at all odd times while 
they are waiting for meals, before chapel or 
during the intervals of work, they take out their 
books and read instead of gossiping. We find it 
far better, and they become deeply interested in 
what they learn in this way. We have books 
of all sorts, fiction, travels, and history, graded 
according to the capacity of the readers. On 
nights when we do not have school we have club 
meetings and temperance meetings, and in one 
or other of the divisions something takes place 
here every evening of the year.” 

From the schoolroom we went into one of the 
great workrooms where the women were busy 
with sewing-machines driven by steam. The 
room was light and airy, and I noticed at once 
that a thoughtful care had, instead of putting 
bars before the windows, placed an iron lattice 
work behind the glass, so that it looked more 
like diamond panes than prison grating. 
Throughout the entire building these little 
touches tell one of the way in which every 
detail has been considered. 

“I do not,” said Mrs. Johnson, “ever give a 
woman the work to do to which she has been 
accustomed outside, but always try to teach her 
some new profession ; for instance, if I get a 
cook here, I would sooner put her to needlework 
or laundry, because she would then have a 
second string to her bow on leaving us, and 1 
think it better for them entirely to change all 
the associations of their lives. We put all the 
women to the sewing-machine at first, because 
we find it steadies them, and the order of the 
workroom fits them for other occupations. 
Many have left our shirt factories, and are able 
to earn from nine to ten dollars a week on 
leaving here. Now, observe,” she said, “that 
they wear different-coloured shawls and have 
different stripes in their dresses. That is 
according to the grades they have attained. 
The blue shawl with the white stripe in it (and 
this colour largely predominated) is the highest 
grade. They can only attain to that by ex- 
tremely good conduct. You can imagine how 
havd they have to work their way to reach this 
point when I tell you that they have in the 
course of their day’s work to please six or seven 
different matrons each day. They start the week 
with ten credit marks, but if they lose one, it 
deprives them of their badge, and this is given 
not for one thing only, but for conduct, deport- 
ment, work, obedience, and language. So you 
see, that to have reached this standard is really 
often to have dove more than is expected from 
many outside prison.” 

She put her hand at this moment on the 
shoulder of a coloured girl who was manipulating 
a wonderful little instrument that filled the 
spools of thread by machinery. 

“That is one of my best girls,” she said. 
“She is soon going to leave us. Her conduct 
has been exemplary; she is a United States 
prisoner.” She whispered to me, “ They sent her 
here, and I was allowed to receive her by special 
permission, as this is a State prison.” The girl's 
eyes filled with tears as she looked into the face 
of her benefactor, and one could see by the 


softened expression of her face how much she 
felt she owed to the gentle influence, 

From the workroom we passed into the cells 
which are given to those of the first grade. If 
committed for a slight offence, however, they are 
allowed te skip over this ward; but if they 
return to prison for a second offence, they are 
put here at once. The long line of cells 
reminded one more of the ordinary prisons with 
which one is familiar, although the dainty clean- 
liness and little touches such as a book, a little 
paper picture pinned on the wall, showed one 
that even here there was considerable kindness 
shown to the individual. 

Each grade has its own dining-room. No, | 
is a large, spacious room, with immaculately 
clean deal tables. The dishes for supper were 
already laid, and the little china bowls and 
plates, cups and spoons, were set with extra- 
ordinary regularity. 

‘The china is chipped, you will see,” said Mrs, 
Johnson, picking up a plate. “In this room 
you will find it so; we reserve such ware for the 
lowest grade; but you will see the difference as 
we work up.” 

“ How is the food weighed out P” IJ said. 

“It is not weighed at all,” she answered; 
“gach prisoner may have as much as she can eat, 
only the rule is, they must eat it all, and if any 
is left, it is kept for the next meal.” 

The second dining-room was on the same plan 
as the first, only that some plants ornamented 
the tables, and the china presented a much better 
appearance. The third division was as beautiful 
as anything that could be found in any home; 
a snow-white tablecloth covered the board, and 
the china was immaculate and perfect. The 
spoons shone as they lay in their straight row, 
and the salt castors that stood before each plate 
were also as bright assilver. [I have never seen 
anything more orderly than these long well- 
appointed tables. 

“Yes, it is part of the plan,” said Mrs. 
Johnson, as I asked about it. ‘There is one 
rule here, that everything has to be done as well 
as it possibly can be—we slur over nothing.” 

From the dining-room we went to the 
dormitory that belongs to Division 4. On our 
way through the immense corridors, Mrs. 
Johnson pointed out to me the quadrangle, 
where innumerable mulberry trees were planted. 

“We keep silk-worms,” she said, ‘‘ and I have 
found it a most profitable occupation, except 
perhaps last summer,” she added, ‘“ when | lost 
forty thousand in a thunder-shower. We have 
got silk now from which we are going to make 
« United States flag. 1 will show it to you in 
my room presently. I have found it an 
excellent occupation for the women. They go 
out and gather the leaves and feed the worms, 
and take the deepest interest in the process.” 

By this time we had reached Dormitory 4—a 
long line of small bedrooms, the doors of which 
consisted of the shutter work such as one tinds 
in American summer hotels. In each little cell 
there was a neat bed; the mattresses made ot 
rye straw are manufactured on the place. They 
are clean and soft and sweet. White sheets and 
white counterpanes; a little wash-stand and 
basin ; a table, a small looking-glass and a chair 
were in each cell; and a jet electric light—for 
this is the only dormitory where such a luxury 
is allowed. The women who occupy this portion 
of the prison are permitted to have half an hour 
in their rooms before retiring to bed, and as | 
picked up an interesting book on one of their 
tables, 1 understood how great a luxury this 
must be to those who have been working manually 
all day. 

* You know, I suppose, Mrs. Johnson,” I said, 
“that you are accused of giving luxuries to 
prisoners, and that it is supposed that you are 
inculcating a wrong idea, namely, giving to those 


| who have done wrong more privileges than to 
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those who are perhaps struggling outside to do 
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PINAL MEETING OF A GREAT CAMPAIGN, 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., 


have read many of the criticisms that have been 
On Friday Evening, March 22nd, 1895 


passed ; but I have found that in order to reclaim 
(Under the Auspices of the Anti-Opium Urgency Committec, the Christian Union for the Severance of the 


women it is necessary that they should begin to 
understand the meaning of self-respect, how 

Connection of the British Empire with the Opium Traffic, and the World's Woman's 

Christian Teuiperance Unton), 


valuable every life is, and how essential it is that 
the possessor of the life should realise that. it is 
precious. It is in little things that such self- 
respect is cultivated, and when they go out from 
here they are not contented then to live in 
squalor ; they want to rise and better them- 
selves, so that prison, instead of having a 
deteriorating, has a positively elevating effect.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “a divine discontent is 
what many people need, and if you can implant 
that, of course, you have done a great deal.” 

At this moment she opened a door of a large 
square room with galleries running round it, 
which formed the recreation room of Division 4. 
A table with a red cover was in the centre; 
chairs surrounded it and were ‘grouped in dif- 
ferent parts of the hall; bright plants stood in 
the windows; and canary birds warbled out a 
cheerful song. Over the principal doorway was 
the motto, ‘‘ Temperance, Truth, Trust,” and on 
the other the cabalistic sign, T.T.B.G. I looked 
inquiringly at the Superintendent. 

“That,” she said, “is our watchword, ‘Try to 
be g i ” 

“ You were in England last year, Mrs. John- 
son,” I said, “ and you undoubtedly visited our 
prisons, How do your women compare with those 
whom you saw received at Pentonville ?” 

“They are about the same class,” she an- 
swered. “ Just such women come here, the same 
ragged clothes—or sometimes even no clothes— 
rough and brutalised. You will see by and by 
whether you think we have done anything for 
them. You can have no conception what the 
_ hope of a rise, however, means to them. The 
dead level of prison life is taken out of their 
existence, for the very idea of being able to 
attain to Division 4 gives them from the first an 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH ANDREW 
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Dr. KATE C. BUSHNELL 


(Round-the- World Missionaries of the Woman's Christian Temperance Unton). 


Solos by MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
PROGRAMME. 
Orcan Recirats From Seven o’ctock To HfAbr-Past Seven. 


MR. FREDERICK G, EDWARDS, 
CHRIST FOR THE WORLD. 


Tune— Moscow.” 


Oreninc Hymn— 


Curist for the world we sing ; ag hin ward and the lost, 
The world to Christ we bring ; Ane 1 eee ramp 
With loving zeal— %edeemed at countless cost, 


The poor and them that mourn, From dark dospair. 


: : : The faint and overborne Christ for the world we sing ; 
reread ee ete se = pe He a Sin-sick and aceiowworty The world to Christ we bring 
welve have, by conduct, made it impossible Whom Christ doth heal. Viki ovis aaeOR= 


for them to attain it. I will tell you an inci- 
dent about this,” she added, as she stood looking 
out upon the snow. 


With us the work tu share, 
With us reproach to dare, 
With us the cross to bear, 


Christ for the world we sing ; 
The world to Christ we bring 


With fervent prayer — For Christ our Lord. 
Francllorrrero® PRAYER i a Wa THE REV. BISHOP TURNER (of Georgia.) 
“ ADDRESS FROM THE CHAIR .. ae THE LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


(To be continued.) ADDRESS 3 oe Pe - MRS. ELIZABETH ANDREW. 


Brier STATEMENT as ae He MR. H. J. OSBORN. 
COLLECTION. 


The Audience is requested to remain seated during the singing of the nert hymn, 


In the abstainers’ section of the Scottish Tem- 
perance Life Assurance Company, whose report 
for the year has just been issued, there was an 


Hymn— 
allowance of £1,974 reduction on life premiums 
issued to those who were teetotallers. In the BLEST BE THE i e els s elec sand Solus 
accident department there was also an allowance Rada iba ms eee 
of £224 toabstainers. The insurance companies Buest be the tie that binds Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 


usually know what they are about, and the fact 
that so many of them can make such reductions 
on premiums to abstainers from strong drink 
proclaims aloud that, by the generation of 
diseases of all kinds, drink is indeed a shortener 


Our hearts in Christian love ; Our comforts and our cares. 
The fellowship of kindred minds 


Is like to that above. Wo share our mutual woes, 


Our mutual burdens bear ; 


f Ii , L Before our Father's throne And often for each other tlows 

of life. The new business of the Scottish Tem- We pour our ardent prayers ; The sympathising tear. 

perance Company for the year was £222,636. A Ey Mears : 2 
noteworthy feature in the management of this ADDRESS sis o- on oe mb DR. KATE CC. BUSHNELL. 
Company is that nine-tenths of the profits of the | RrsonuTION— 


Campany go to the policy holders, the other one- 
tenth only going to the shareholders. Very 
satisfactory progress is being made by this young 
Company. Apropos of mortality tables or the 
expectation of life at various ages, Dr. A. N. 
Bell, writing recently on the subject in Health, 
Says, ‘‘ All reliable statistics of mortality show 
that total abstainers from alcoholic liquors, as a 


body, live longer than those who indulge in 
them.” 


That this meeting, having heard from Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. Kate C. Bushnell, the deeply 
interesting account of their investigations made personally in China, Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, 
and India, into the facts relating to the use of opium by the peoples of those countries ; and being 
firmly convinced that the opium habit is both a moral and social evil otf the gravest nature, regards with 
the deepest concern the connection of this country with the opium traflic, involving, as it does, national 
complicity in a great wrong inflicted upon unwilling peoples contrary to morality and righteousuess, 
This meeting therefore calls for the suppression of the opium trade between India and China, the placiny 
of the retail sale in India, as is already the case in England, under restrictions, as a dangerous poison ; 
and directs that copies of this resolution be sent to the l’rime Minister,.and to Her Majesty's Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs, for India and for the Colonies ; and to every member of the House of Commons. 


ne THE LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
DOXOLOGY. 
BENEDICTION, 
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Let us wonder more at the hardness of our 


heart, then we will wonder less at the hardness 
of the times. 
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By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


I.—THE STREET. 
“Come on, ye darned bully!” shouted the shrill 
voice, as the boy stood with his square teeth set 
like a young bulldog, ready to hang on to his 
opponent. His shock head was thrown back, his 
small fists clenched, and his shoulders broadened 
to their utmost stretching capacity. 

Before him stood a loosely-made lout of about 
fifteen, a head and shoulders taller than his 
antagonist, with a receding jaw and mean, 
pointed chin, the common type that figures 
largely in that grim photograph album kept by 
police authorities. He looked at his foe as 
though he scarcely liked the job before him; 
then, lungeing suddenly forward, he dealt him a 
cuff between the eyes. The child staggered a 
moment, bent his head like a young bull in the 
meadow, and rushed with all his strength at his 
antagonist. But his blow, though well aimed, 
was unavailing. With clenched fist the attack 
was returned, leaving an ugly cut on the boy’s 
forehead. A group had already formed a ring, 
and murmurs of applause followed each round. 

Go it, little ’an!” shouted the voices. “ At 
him, Jim, and give him some ’ut for his blasted 
swagger,” sneered one or two loafers, evidently 
companions of the big bully. 

“ The little ’un will win yet,” screamed one or 
two girls, As the audience thickened, fresh 
courage seemed to come to the unequal com- 
batants. The alley rang with applause. A 
battered old baby-carriage stood on the pave- 
ment, and its occupant added to the babble of 
sound by its loud and pitiful howls. The sun 
beat down and blazed on the street; stagnant 
water, carrying on its surface decaying vege- 
tables, stood in the gutter; the loose bits of 
paper lay unstirred by the faintest breeze; squalor 
and dirt and heat and smells everywhere; and 
children’s voices, loud and discordant. The blood 
flowed over the small boy’s shirt, and trickled on 
his chest where the ragged garment opened on 
his grimy skin. His blue eyes were fairly ablaze, 
and his wiry form quivered with a fierce desire 
for revenge. 

“ You cursed bully!” he said between his 
teeth, and threw himself once more into the 
fray. By a short, sharp turn, the child managed 
to take advantage of the loose build of his adver- 
sary, and with a sudden twist he made him 
stumble and fall back upon the pavement. His 
head came with a thud upon the stone, and in an 
instant the boy was kneeling on his chest. 

“It him now—’e can’t do you no ’arm,” cried 
one of the bystanders. 

“ Against rewles,” said the little lad, grinning 
from ear to ear,as he looked up at the ring; 
“never ‘it ’em when they’re down.” 

“There, you big brute,” he said, giving the 
prostrate form a push with his foot. As he 
rose, “I'll teach you to interfere with other 
people’s business agin. You try it and I'll give 
yer what for.” 

The big Jad began to move uneasily and was 
about to raise his head when the approach of a 
heavy step well known to the ragged ring, made 
them aware that another spectator had joined 
the audience who would not appreciate the noble 
art of self-defence with like zest. 

“Now then, clear off,” cried the policeman. 
“‘What’s this, a fight? You come here, young 
un,” he said, catching the small boy by the 
ear. ‘ What’s yer name, d’ye hear?” 

It was impossible that. any possessed of his 
full senses could have failed to catch his meaning, 
as his voice would have aroused a deaf mute. 

“Rue Benn,” said the boy, looking up into the 
man’s face. 

“Where do you live = ” 

“’Ere, No. 5,” said the child, pointing over 
his shoulder with his thumb. 
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“What do you mean by assaulting this young 
man,” said the representative of law and order. 

“TI didn’t ’sault him ; ’e combed and interfered 
with me, and my sister there, runned the 
pramelator doune the street fit to break a child’s 
neck, and I wasn’t agoin’ to stand it, I wasn’t,” 
said Rue with the pride of a victor. 

“ T’ve a mirid to take you to the p'lice station,” 
said the tall man in blue, as, still holding the boy 
by the ear, he led him a few paces down the 
street. 

“EE yer takes ‘im, guvnor, better take t’other 
along with ’im,” said a girl with a baby in her 
arms. “My! That big ’un nearly did for ’im. 
’E’s the one as I'd ‘ave before the beak if I was 
you.” 

The other combatant had risen slowly and 
was walking leisurely, accompanied by his sup- 
porters in another direction. Tho policeman 
stopped a moment and looked after him, and then 
as though he thought he might leave well alone, 
he gave the unoffending ear a strong pull, shook 
the boy’s shoulder, and left him standing in the 
middle of the street with an admonition never 
to engage in pugilistic exercise, and threats as 
to the consequence of such pursuits, Having 
delivered his soul, the policeman walked deliber- 
ately down the court and sought a temporary 
rest from his exertions on behalf of peace before 
the nearest public-house. Rue stood looking 
after him; blood and perspiration streamed 
down his face. A sorry little object, this child 
of the gutter, in his ragged trousers, bare and 
dusty feet and tattered shirt. When the hel- 
meted head had disappeared, Rue turned to the 
baby-carriage, and bending down, lifted its 
occupant in his arms, patted the checks of the 
pale baby, and then dragging the dirty cover- 
ings about, settled it once more in the rickety 
vehicle. 

“ Now then, little ’un,” he said, “let me catch 
‘im meddling with you ag’in! By Jove, I'll not 
leave skin on his bones, I won’t.” 

The sun beat down upon his bare head; the 
pavements scorched his feet, and Rue felt a 
strange throbbing pain in his forehead. He put 
his hand to his head and found it smeared with 
blood. 

“ Hello!” said the boy, “’E give me one an’ 
no mistake,’ and taking the handles of the 
perambulator he began driving it in the direction 
of the thoroughfare which lay beyond the alley. 
Winding his way in and out of the crowd, he 
paused when he came to a chemist’s shop and 
stood hesitatingly before the window. 

“I dunno but what they might stick me up a 
bit, kiddie,” he said to the baby, who, having 
recovered from its temporary affliction, was 
holding out its claw-like hands to the shining 
glass bottles. 

“Nothing ask, nothing ‘ave, I ‘spose,” said 
Rue, and so, pulling up the carriage by the door, 
he hesitatingly entered the shop, redolent of that 
strange mixture of ill-tasting drugs and sweet- 
smelling scent. . 

“ Please, sir,” said Rue, squaring up to the 
counter and addressing a pale young man, 
“could you spare a chap a piece o’ plaster? I'll 
be much obliged.” 

The young man hesitated, and suporciliously 
scanned the boy. The middle-aged proprietor, 
however, who was busy behind his desk, looked 
round the glass fortification, and his benign face 
inspired Rue with more hope. 

“ Please, sir, I’d be much obliged ef yer could 
stop this ‘ere,” he said, pointing to his head. 

‘“‘Go to the infirmary—hours nine to twelve,” 
said the young man, shortly. 

“Well, I think we can help him without 
thit,” said the good Samaritan chemist, stepping 
out from his retreat. “Give me some soap 
p'aster. Come here, boy.” And taking a 
8} onye from a basin of water that stood behind 
tle counter, he washed the grimy forehead, 
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holding the boy at a distance during the 
operation. 

“ How did it happen °” said the man, while 
with agile fingers he adjusted the star of white 
plaster. 

‘“ Blow from another man,” said the lad. A 
smile played round the chemist’s kindly mouth. 

“ Fighting, hey? Row about marbles, | 
suppose P” 

“’E interfered with my family,” said the boy, 
“and I give ’im ’is deserts. 

And the pink flush that burned under the dirt 
spoke of the pride of conquest. 

“Floored him,” said the man with a chuckle ; 
“well, you can go off now, and don’t get 
fighting again.” 

“T’ve nothing to pay you with, sir; but I’m 
much obliged.” The honest blue eyes looked 
squarely into the chemist’s face. 

“Never mind the money, my boy; I hope 
you'll get on in life, but I am afraid loafing 
about the streets won’t make a man of you.” 

The glass door swung back and Rue was 
wheeling the baby back through the pushing, 
jostling crowd to the dirty alley and—home. 

The sun was lowering in the west when Rue 
and the baby turned again into the dingy street. 
The dull, red brick houses were beginning to 
throw purple shadows across the alley, and 
evening was laying on the first touch of her 
idealisation of ugly reality. The door of No. 5 
stood open. Rue pushed the perambulator up 
the doorstep, and then plunging into the dark- 
ness of the passage, knocked at a door on the 
ground floor. A tall woman opened it. She 
had a touch of colour in her cheeks that spoke 
of country air. 

“Please missis, I brought back your pram 
and much obliged,” said Rue. ‘“ Baby’s had a 
treat, I tell you.” 

“Why, boy, what’s up wi’ your head?” said 
the woman with a soft drawl that betrayed her 
West country birth. 

“Another man tried to run the ‘pram down 
the street, and I fought ’im,” said Rue slowly. 

The woman looked puzzled as though she 
scarcely knew whether to praise the defence of 
her property or to blame the pugilistic spirit. 

“ Well now, my lad,” she said, “’twere good 
of you, but I fear maybe you're hurt.” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Rue, and lifting the baby 
from the carriage and gathering up the cover- 
ings he proceeded to wind his way up the dirty, 
broken stairway until he paused befcre a door 
on the third floor. The latch was broken, so he 
pushed it with his foot and entered the place 
that was all he knew as home. 

The necessities of life had been reduced to a 
minimum, A dirty mattress lay on the ground 
with a sheet and pillow case, which may have 
been white when life was young, but were now 
a foul, drab colour. A torn patchwork quilt, an 
old sack, a broken chair, and in the corner of 
the room a deal table with a sheet of newspaper, 
on which lay half a loaf of bread. The crumbs 
were scattered around it. and it was evident that 
the meal was torn from it as it was waated. 
The flies settled on the greasy wood, and a black 
bottle on the bed gave a clue to the squalor of 
the place. The broken window was stuffed with 
rags; the sun had penetrated the narrow space 
deemed sufficient to admit light to a back room, 
and the air was heavy, hot, and fetid. Rue 
broke a hunk of bread and filled a broken mug 
at the sink on the landing, then stooped to pick 
the baby from the bed (during the short space 
he had laid her there she had already resented 
the solitude of the situation), and once more he 
pattered with his burden down the stairs. 
Seated on a door-step the little lad dipped the 
hard crust in water and gave it to the crying 
child, and then gnawed the dry bread himself 
with the appetite born of semi-starvation. A 
barrel organ was playing in the street. 
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In a moment the ragged children had col- 
lected on the narrow pavement, and as some 
well-known waltz was ground out on the metallic 
instrument the children ranged themselves in 

irstodance. The bare feet twinkled in the half 
light ; the childrens’ hands waved; the matted 
uncombed heads were thrown back, and teeth 
gleamed white as the grimy faces laughed with 
that blessed power of forgetting sadness that 
God has given to youth. 

Rue sat and watched the quaint figures as 
they wreathed in and out. Such pleasure wis 
good for girls, he thought somewhat contemp- 
tuously. “Some day, baby, you'll dance too,” 
he said, as the little nodding head was raised to 
watch the fun, and listen to the jingling tune. 
“ Hippity-hop, hippity-hop,” said Rune as he 
jogged his knee. 

“Oh, ain't oi out o’ breath!” gasp od a girl as 
she threw herself against the wall for support. 
“Moi!—I shan’t be oible to dance in the 
pantomime if I puff this way. Whoi, Rue,” she 
said, “I didn’t see as it was you. Ow’s boiby ?” 
she said holding out the finger of one hand to 
the child, whily she held her panting side with 
the other. ‘‘My, don’t she look bad—that 
white and thin; whatever have you been after P” 

She seated herself as Rue made room for her 
on the door-step, 

‘Same old game,” said Rue, “ I've no time to 
git anything, and the old ’uns are allers drunk.” 

“Lord, ain't that pretty!” said the girl, as the 
organ struck up another tune. “I ’ered them 
singing that at the Varieties, ‘Bla-ow me a ki- 
hiss, Lo-hove,’” she hummed as the well-known 
music-hall ditty came trembling out of the 
wheezy instrument. ‘We was frogs there in 
the fountain scene, and we used to ‘ang round 
to ’ere that. ’E sing it lovely and blowed 
kisses to the loidies in th-aujance.” 

A gaunt figure walking down the pavement 
at this moment made the dancers pause, “ Mrs. 
Rodgers ! ” they whispered, and stood still while a 
woman dressed in a plain gown with a close 
bonnet trimmed with velvet, and a round black 
cape stopped before the barrel organ, and look- 
ing round her said, ‘‘Children, J grieve to see 
you; this will lead you on the path to sin.” 
Her face was stern but ;not hard; her small 
features were neat and well proportioned ; her 
black hair was p'astered on her narrow forehead. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISCOURAGEMENT. 


By Rev. Tueopore L, Cuy er. 


Is discouragement asin? Yes, when it ham- 
strings a Christian and gives God the lie. He 
has never promised us that life would be a 
smooth sail before fair winds, or that we shall 
get to heaven before our time. Quite the 
opposite. He has so ordained that the best 
things shall be costly, and that the best life 
shall be one of conflict, oppositions, trials, and 
sharp discipline, The promise is for strength 
equal to the day, even the darkest day. 

There is a mighty difference between being 
distressed and being discouraged. After those 
border ruffians, the Amalekites, had burned up 
the town of Ziklag—which was David's 
private property, and had been his place of 
residence—we are told that “ David was greatly 
distressed, but he encowraged himself in the 
Lord, his God.” He asked God what he should 
do, and the Divine answer came promptly— 
“Pursue them.” He musters his gallant six 
hundred, pushes after the enemy, and routes 
them and recovers all the plunder they had 
carried off. Disaster does not discourage. 

Our Christian lives are spent in continual 
conflicts with enemies outside and in. Our 
Ziklags are often burned out. There are no 
end of “ Amalekites,” and some of them inside 


of our own hearts, Conversion does not end the 
battle with besetting sin. 
house lives a church member who inherited an 
appetite for strong drink, and the sight ofa 
decanter or the open door of a dram-shop rouses 
the old appetite. Another friend of mine has a 


In sight of my 


constant fight withan unruly temper, and his wife 
with a rather unruly tongue. If other people 
know what a tough time that couple have with 
their “ Amalekites,” they would give them credit 
for a great triumph of grace. 

One of the most frequent temptations to dis- 
couragement arises from the apparent failure of 
our best efforts and undertakings. How often 
we ministers prepare a Gospel message from the 
fountain-head of Scripture, and scason the 
sermon with prayer, and persuade ourselves 
that such truths mst convert some sinners and 
must conquer some hard hearts. No echo 
seems to follow our strokes: no response is 
made to our appeals; sermons seem to rebound 
like shot flung against a wall of adamant. 

But all that you and I aro responsible for is 
doing our duty. Ours is the sseding and God 
alone beholds the end! of what is sown. How do 
we know how much good we accomplish when 
we do any good thing or utter any truth in 
love? Eternity will be full of surprises to us. 
Wait and see. 

One of the worst evils wrought by the sin of 
discouragement is that wo are tempted to stop 


when we are just on the eve of realised success 


and almost in sight of the richest blessings. Up 
near the summit of Mount Washington there is 
—or used to be—, cairn of stones to mark the 
spot where a poor girl perished of exposure and 
heart failure on a cold, autumnal night. Her 
father and she had rashly essayed to ascend the 
mountains without a guide, had become lost, 
and had sat down bewildered in the chilling 
darkness. The next morning the distracted 
father discovered that a few rods more would 
have brought him ia sight of the lights from the 
windows of the “Tip-top House!” Here is a 
bit of a parable to illustrate how those who are 
doing not rash things but wise things may be 
tempted to lose heart and relax their efforts 
when they are almost in sight of success, 
During my first ministry in the little church at 
Burlington, New Jersey, I became distressed at 
the difliculties to be encountered, and at the 
apparent failure of my effurts. I became sinfully 
discouraged, and began to think of fleeing away 
to some Tarshish or other. God was better to 
me than I was to Him. He “headed me off” 
with a wonderful outpouring of His Spirit on 
that little church which doubled its members 
and taught me one of the most blessed lessons I 
have ever learned. The darkest hour was just 
before the dawn. I tremble to think how near 
I came to missing that glorious revival, which 
was worth more to me than any year in the 
seminary. 

Noble old Dr. Adoniram Judson preached in 
Burmah for six years without the first visible 
convert; then came a great harvest. What a 
heroic story Father Paton told us of his 
struggles with hordes of ‘‘ Amalekites” in those 
cannibal islands of the New Hebrides! In these 
days, when scepticisms spread their malaria, and 
worldliness abounds more than conversions do, 
ministers and God’s people in our churches may 
well imitate David and “encouraye ourselves in 
the Lord God.” If we, instead of betaking our- 
selves to all manner of new devices in our 
churches, yo straiyht to God on our knees and 
implore the “power from on high,” wo shall 
have the rich satisfaction of knowing that we 
are working on God’s lines, and can rightfully 
claiin His blessing. Two-thirds of all the failures 
in this world come from the want of courage. 
In the next world we shal] probably discover 
that discouragument has robbed many sinners of 
their souls and many Christians of their crowns. 


CORNEY GRAIN: 
AN APPRECIATION. 


Corney Garatn’s death brings to many of us 
who knew him a sense of personal sorrow. 
Even to those who never met this kindly, genial 
wit, and who remember him as one to whom the 
public owes a debt of gratitude, there comes the 
knowledge that they, too, have lost a friend. 


Daring the years that Me. Corney Grain has 


given his inimitable entertainmant his popularity 
has remained unimpaire.l. 


He was so fresh, so merry, so spontaneous, 


that we felt he was simply telling us his 
impressions, taking us into his genial confidence, 
and that we could not but delight in his witty 
improvisations. 
say the same sentences, sing the samo songs, 
play tho same music, but the sonso of the 
inexhaustible bubbling fun of the man’s mind 
seemed somehow to give a freshness tu all he 
said and sang that prevented the possibility of 


Truc, we knew that he would 


a& moment's weariness. 

There is, however, another aspect of Mr. 
Grain’s servica to the public which touches a 
deeper chord. Never during the long years 
during which he has amused us has he made one 
allusion that rendered it doubtful whether the 
jest was in accord with the principles of purity 
and wholesomeness of thought, and for this 
alone his memory deserves to be honoured. 

We believe amusement to be a legitimate part 
of all rightly-balanced life, and when this need 
of our nature is thus ministered to by one who 
never uttered a word that could be misinter- 
preted, never sang a song that was not good to 
hear, never, with all his pure fun, made an ill- 
natured allusion, never raised a cheap laugh by 
ridiculing what was good, but only dwelt with 
sarcasm on what was mean and small, on social 
foibles and fashionable follies—then we realise 
that the death of Mr. Corney Grain is, in a 
sense, a national bereavement. 


In conversation, as soon as we have perceived 
the result on the mind of thos3 with whom we 
speak, we should stop there; all that is said 
farther, being no longer comprehended, might 
pass for ridiculous. SraNISLAUS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Lord Rosebery’s progress towards recovery 
has been much retarded by the continued want 
of sleep. Even the change of air from London 
to the country has produced but little effect, 
and he is quite unable to attend to any but 
the most urgent business. Lord Rosebery is 
expected at Walmer Castle to-day, and it is to 


be hoped his short residence by the sea will have 
a beneficial effect. 


The dispute in the boot trade has developed 
much further within the last few days, and the 
prospect of settlement by arbitration is dim. 
The number of those on strike is variously 
stated; the lowest estimate appears to be 
40,000, the highest, 200,000. A large number of 
men came out on Saturday last, Leicester, 
Leeds, Kettering, Northampton, London being 
all affected. The National Union of Shoe 
Operatives is undoubtedly strong, numbering 
45,000 members, and in all probability the other 
trade unions will help, should necessity arise for 
extraneous aid. On the other hand, manufac- 
turers have large stocks ready for sale, so that 
the lock-out may not pinch them for some time. 
As stated last week, the dispute turns greatly 
upon the introduction of machinery to replace 
manual labour. The operatives see that this is 
inevitable ; competition forbids an employer to 
use hand labour when America uses machinery. 
Machinery will last—7.e., join--the uppers and 
soles of seven or eight pairs of boots where 
manual labour will last one pair. The men do 
not oppose machinery, but they ask for a revision 
of wages now, employers declining to consider 
the question for two years. Numbers of non- 
union men are making common cause with 
unionists. On the whole, the men are more 
ready to arbitrate than employers, who demand 
seven exceptions from arbitration, known as the 
‘seven commandments.” 


The Protection mania is growing. Last week 
attention was drawn to the humble petition of 


domestic servants and others, who begged the 
Home Secretary to place them under the protec- 
tion of the Factory Acts, which he is amending. 
This week a deputation of the National Union of 
Jlerks waited upon Mr. Asquith to ask if it 
were not possible to apply the conditions of 
factory labour to the work of clerks. A doleful 
representation was made of overcrowding, bad 
sanitary arrangements, long hours. Mr. Asquith 
listened sympathetically, recommended a more 
stringent application of the Public Health Act 
by the local authority, and suggested the stirring 
up of the Vestries. Gently our able Secretary — 
who, by the way, was the subject, along with his 
wife, of a capital character sketch in this month’s 
Review of Reviews—let down the deputation, 
until they grasped the fact that protection, such 
as the Factory Act affords, is not for them. 


For those who find London journalism 
monotonous, Madrid would seem to be the very 
place. ‘The newspaper Jteswmen published an 
article on the Cuban revolt, accusing Spanish 
army officers of lack of zeal. Thereupon thirty- 
five officers visited the editor, no doubt to reason 
with him, though the visit ended in the smash- 
ing of furniture and hunting of the staff through 
the offices. Next day H/ Globo rather humor- 
ously protested against such avisit as an un- 
warrantable interference with the liberty of the 
press, in which we feel bound to agree. The 
following night sixty officers repeated these 
unpleasant attentions to El Globo, adding the 
hustling of the editor and thrashing of the 
sub-editors. Here, at least, zeal was not luke- 
warm, and, much excited, the officers rushed to 
the Heraldo. But editors are known to be re- 
sourceful, and the attacking party found the 
building guarded and barricaded. On Saturday 
last reference was made in the Spanish Chamber 
to these disgraceful proceedings. In the debate, 
the Minister of War censured the press, whereat 
the newspaper reporters left the gallery in a 
body, as a protest against the official defence. 


The incident, however, did not end there. 
According to the Spanish law, we understand 
that newspaper attacks on the army must be 
tried by court-martial. The Cabinet of Senor 
Sagasta, however, could not agree that the cases 
arising out of the riotous conduct of the officers 
should be taken out of the hands of the civil 
tribunal. Differences grew apace, and before 
we knew where we were Senor Sagasta has 
resigned, Up to the moment of going to press 
the crisis continues acute. There is a general 
agreement that Senor Sagasta should be com- 
pelled to retain office, reconstituting his Cabinet 
if necessary. But tl.e end is not yet. Madrid 
has, however, been sobered by the terrible news 
of the loss of a fine ironclad, with all her crew of 
400, in the Bay of Trafalgar, and the crisis may 
pass. 


The Continental policy of militarism is having 
its effect even in Britain. The Army and Navy 
Estimates for the defence of the empire for the 
current year will not be far short of £60,000,000. 
But for Sir W. Lawson, an obedient House of 
Commons would have voted the sum without a 
murmur, Sir Wilfrid proposed a reduction of 
£1,000 on the sum of £4,130,000 as a formal 
protest against this enormous item in the 
nation’s bill. The small increase in the rates of 
the L.C.C. lost the Progressive party many a 
vote in the recent election, despite the fact that 
we get a solid return in a cleaner bill of health, 
a purified river, open spaces, recreation, and a 
thousand substantial benefits. According to 
good authorities we do not get value for 
the sixty millions; our ships topple over in 
peace manoeuvres, and as for our army, both 


sive, 
153. 


Sir Wilfrid’s motion was lost by 32 to 


The tribute paid by Canon (iore to the 
memory of the “ great divine, the great citizen, 
and the great politician,” Dr. Dale, isan augury 
of that good time when the Established Church 
will give full recognition to the valuo of the 
work accomplished by eminent men in the ranks 
of the Nonconformist Churches, not as indi- 
dividuals only, but as leaders of the national 
conscience; and of that still better time when 
that conscience shall no longer be remarkable as 
belonging to Nonconformists, but is the inevit- 
able result of all Christian teaching. Such men 
as Canon Gore are doing more to build up the 
true foundations of the Church to which they 
belong than any Protection Societies ; for the 
greatest perils to the Church of England are from 
within, and her bitterest foes those of her own 
household who deem themselves often her most 
vealous defenders. 


The Sunday Times, edited by Mrs. Beer, has 
for the last fortnight had rather an interesting 
set of interviews upon the vaccination question. 
One week a learned physician sets forth all the 
arguments against vaccination, which during the 
last few years may be said to have lost a good 
deal of ground, especially compulsory vaccination. 
Next week an equally learned medical brother 
advances contradictory arguments, and shows that 
without vaccination there is no physical salvation. 
The truth seems to be that epidemics move in 
cycles, and that we have got to the low end of 
small-pox. When down, hit it, say the anti- 
vaccinators, with the result that even doctors 
who approve, hesitate to advocate compulsory 
vaccination, If A. and B. really consider 
vaccination an effectual protection against small- 
pox, it cannot matter if C. and D. refuse to 
vaccinate; A. and B. are protected. Speaking 
quite unofficially, as ministers often do, on the 
face of it it seems rather absurd to vaccinate for 
a malady that is not in the country. Influenza 
is rampant, therefore we vaccinate against small- 
pox. The feminine mind is supposed to be 
peculiarly illogical, but even it has limits. For 
our part, whilst humbly confessing inability to 
decide between differing doctors, and respectfully 
warning SicNaw readers that these columns are 
not open to discussion of vaccination, we 
anxiously scan the medical horizon for an anti- 
influenza virus, to supply a much felt want. 


Those who approved the action of the County 
Council towards the Empire will appreciate the 
thoughtful article of Mr. William Archer, prob- 
ably our greatest living dramatic critic, on “ The 
London County Council and Music Halls” in 
this month’s Contemporary. Mr. Archer points 
out that the drama is largely international, the 
music hall more popular; indeed, it is a question 
whether the latter is not the legitimate offspring 
of the public house, in ‘free and easy’ sessions. 
As such it is peculiarly appropriate that the 
music hall should be controlled by a demo- 
cratic and elective body like the L.C.C. In this 
respect, the music hall is better off than the 
theatre. The dramatist’s work is placed under 
the irresponsible control of some minion of the 
Lord Chamberlain. It would be a ridiculous 
anachronism to place the music hall in the same 
position. Mr. Archer has nothing good to say 
of the “ ignoble and foul-mouthed outcry ” raised 
against the Council’s dealings with the Empire ; 
he sneers at the “art” of the music hall, 
characterised as the home of rampant, blatant, 
incredibly brainless vulgarity. The rank im- 
becility of the songs, the poverty and monotony 
of the topics, the praise of debauchery, the 
worship of the ugly,are what strike an nnbiassed 
visitor. Ina word, the entertainment is squalid, 


parties declare it is inefficient as well as expen- | the art even below the level of the audience. 
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Concerning Women. 


The meeting of the Women’s Local Govern- 
ment Society on Friday last was successful, Sir 
William Wedderburn, M.P., presiding. “ On- 
looker ” called attention last week to Mr. Aird’s 
anxiety to ascertain how the women voting in 
the recent L.C.C. election had used their powers. 
Some interesting information on this topic was 
laid before the meeting by Miss Hodges and Miss 
Kilgour. In Paddington there appears to be a 
set determination to find out how the women 
vote. They are separated from the men, com- 
pelled to put their papers in a special ballot-box, 
and when this is opened it is not difficult to see 
which way the women have recorded their votes, 
even officials admitting that on such occasions 
there is great anxiety to know. Now for what 
earthly purpose does the ballot exist, save to 
conceal how a sex, a class, a party have voted ? 
Men would bo up in arms if in a remote village 
measures were taken to know how the agricul- 
tural or any other labourer voted, and properly 
so. How is it that so frequently when it is a 
question of women’s affairs, elementary ideas of 
justice are flung to the winds, and something 
specially “feminine” devised? Happily the 
indefatigable secretary of the Women’s Lucal 
Government Society, Miss A. L. Browne, has 
taken the matter up, and no doubt the Local 
Government Board will hear that women object 
to special urns pretty much as they object to 
special laws. EEE 


Women all over the world ought to help, how- 
eversmall their contribution, tothe Frances Mary 
Buss memorial fund. It is proposed to erect a 
material memorial, such as a window, in the 
North London Collegiate School, and a bust in 
the Camden School ; and secondly, a travelling 
studentship to enable women who have been 
engaged as teachers in secondary schools for 
some years to go abroad for a time and _ receive 
fresh inspiration from foreign travel and study. 
Miss Buss was most wishful that such student- 
ships should be founded; her name could hardly 
be associated with a more fitting memorial. 
When one remembers how arduous is the 
teacher’s work, how weary she grows by the way, 
and with what fresh zest and interest a woman 
may take up work again after study and travel 
abroad, one cannot but pray that this memorial 
may soon be an accomplished fact. Subscrip- 
tions to be sent to Miss M. E. Elford, North 
London Collegiate School, Camden Road, N.W. 


+ & 


Miss Friberg, a young Finnish lady, read a 
most interesting paper to the Women’s Associa- 
tion ‘‘Frauenwohl ” at Berlin, on the ‘‘ Education 
of the people in the far North,” in which it was 
shown, that in the “ People’s High Schools,” 
men and women from eighteen to thirty 
years of age study together. ‘The poorer scholars 
are mostly supported by their richer comrades, 
and nearly all consider these years of good fellow- 
ship and study the happiest in their lives. 

* & & 


The originator of these institutions, Severin 
Grundwig, died in 1872. From Denmark, his 
native country, the schools spread to Norway, 
Sweden, and more recently to Finland. Last 
autumn the half century jubilee of the ‘‘ People’s 
High Schools,” was celebrated with immense 
enthusiasm throughout Denmark. 

* * & 


Mrs. Hannah Korany, a Syrian, is} probably 
the first Oriental woman who has printed a book 
in her own language. At eighteen years of age 
she began her career as a writer; her husband 
afterwards took her to America to study, and 
she is now, at twenty-five, a writer of established 
reputation. 

* & * 

Dhaubai Fardoujee Banajee, an Indian woman, 
carried off the first prize in the Bombay Associa- 
tion of Artists. She went to Paris to complete 
her studies, and one of her pictures was accepted 
by the committee of the Salon. 

* % 


The adjudicators in Messrs. Curwen’s musical 
competition have awarded the prize of £25 for 
the best Sunday School Sacred Cantata to Miss 
Eva M. Lennox, of Canada. 


“The time has come, the walrus said, to 
tulk of many things.” That, too, is the conclu- 
sion at which the indefatigable Pioneers have 
apparently also arrived, for on Thursday last 
they met in secret (Pioneers only) behind closed 
doors, to discuss whether or no “ the censorship 
of morals should be left to the British Matron.” 

* * * 

But who is the British Matron? was tho 
question that rose naturally to the mind of most 
of those present. That is what they fain would 
have known, but alas ! Miss Ethel Everest, who 
opened the debate, had forgotten to give a 
definition of this lady, although she was obvi- 
ously very distinctly and clearly materialised on 
the mental retina of Miss Everest herself, who 
spoke of her as one who should not be the re- 
cognised censor of British morals, owing to the 
fact that her education had been such as would 
only enable her to grasp to « very limited degree 
this somewhat involved and intricate problem ; 
and she would, therefore, only do harm by pre- 
mature and ill-considered action. Further, a 
question affecting the whole nation at large 
should be settled by the nation at large. This 
was a question for men and women, and the 
latter should formulate their meaning, then 
decide with men as to what joint action should 
be taken. 

* * * 

Such in general terms was the dictum of Miss 
Everest, who thought also, and truly, that 
women needed a more accurate knowledge of 
their infinite responsibilities, and a wider 
chivalry, a chivalry not only of men for women, 
but of women for men, and of women for one 
another. 

* & 4% 

Mrs. Massingberd, the president, who was in 
the chair, had some difficulty in getting Pioneers 
to wield the axe in the cause of the British 
Matron. Noone knew definitely who she was, 
and each Pioneer had her own conception of her, 
until finally the president ruled from the chair 
that, for purposes of discussion, the British 
Matron must be regarded as a ‘‘ respectable 
married woman.” Then Mrs. Norman rose, and 
arguing from her own definition, said she must 
either be educated or ‘“scotched,”’ while Mrs. 
McKennon, whose definition was that of the 
sensible, honest mother-woman, thought that 
such a woman was intended by God to be the 
highest censor of morals. ‘The world wants 
mother hearts to care for its morals,” said Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, and turning to the younger 
Pioneers, she urged them to keep amusements 
pure, and described the Empire crusaders as 
magnificent heroes. One of the crusaders, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, then spoke, and the remainder 
of the evening was given over to discussing the 
now old, old story of the Empire crusade. 

* % * 

Several well-known American woman 
suffragists have organised a league for political 
education. With this object in view they have 
established their headquarters in the Berkeley 
Lyceum, 23, West Forty-fourth Street. The 
object of the league, as stated by Miss Fielde, 
the secretary, is “to arouse among women 
practical interest in public affairs, in civic insti- 
tutions, and in good government by means of a 
broad and systematic study of the same. At all 
times, and especially in times of political peril, 
women exert a powerful influence on the weal of 
the State. It is important that this influence 
should be intelligently exerted towards wise 
measures in government. The leaguc may 
bring women together for the discussion of 
permanently important topics, and make them 
better acquainted with each other's true 
characteristics and capabilities. This will develop 
a sounder judgment of each other, just as men 
in business circles form a correct estimate of each 
other’s fitness for certain lings of work.” 

* 


The success of practical gardening as a paying 
occupation for women has been demonstrated by 
Miss Grace Harman, who is doing well in her 
enterprise at ‘‘ The Gardens,” Sawley. She has 
already let several of her “ ladies’ holdings ” to 
temporary tenants, and work is pushing on 
rapidly. All her tenants receive their technical 
education from her free of cost, and in addition 
to which Miss Harman tinds a market for their 
produce. 


At the first meeting of the Sydenham, Forest 
Hill, and Catford Nonconformist Council, held at 
Trinity Church, Perry Vale, on Friday, March 
8th, Mrs. Ward-Poole was unanimously elected 
a member of the Council. The chief object of 
the Council is to take united action in questions 
affecting the moral and svcial welfare of the 
district, such as Social Purity, Education and 
Temporance questions, Poor Law Administration, 
etc. Mrs. Ward-Poole is, at present, the only 
lady member of the Council. 

+ # 4% 


“ Tf you want a thing done do it yourself,” is 
apparently the conclusion at which a parliament 
of Maori women have arrived who have recently 
been sitting at Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. They 
have determined to stop selling land to the 
English. For as the chairwoman says, “ We find 
that after many years men’s endeavours to carry 
out our interests have failed, and therefore we 
women have formed a parliament or committeo 
of our own, and we are going to do what we can. 
Our lands are slipping away from us into the 
hands of the Government, and, therefore, we 
must protect ourselves.”’ 

* * & 


The laying of the foundation stones of the new 
hall of residence for women students in connec- 
tion with the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, took place last Wednesday. This 
hostel is being built, at a cost of over fifteen 
thousand pounds, on Victoria Terrace. At 
present accommodation will be provided for about 
one hundred and fifty women students, but as 
there are now nearly that number in residence 
in the temporary hostel, increased accommodation 
will have to be provided at an early date. When 
the £15,000 is spent in completing the college 
buildings, and the women’s hostel is completed, 
Aberystwyth will have at each end of the Marine 
Parade one of the finest educational buildings in 
the principality. 

* # 

At the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond 
Street, Mrs. Fawcett addressed a crowded 
audience on “ The Old and New Ideals of Woman- 
hood,” and vindicated in a very spirited manner 
the “old maid” from the charges of being a 
social failure or a supertluity. Rather, thought 
Mrs. Fawcett, they should be viewed as the édite 
of their sex. Florence Nightingale, Mary 
Carpenter, Agnes Jones, Sister Dora had shown 
the highest examples of virtue, benevolence, and 
pluck, and had demonstrated to women that 
their value depended upon themselves rather 
than upon those to whom they might happen to 
be attached. 

ee 

Sir Richard Temple addressed a meeting last 
week which had been arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Parliamentary Committee for 
women’s suffrage, when he expressed the opinion 
that the time had arrived when no measure of 
parliamentary or electoral reform could be con- 
sidered satisfactory which did not include 
women. It was a matter of supreme importance 
to women and to the whole community. His 
advice was that they should continue .to agitate, 
especially at election times. They should ex- 
amine the antecedents of all the candidates who 
came before them in respective divisions, and 
according as they treated the question of 
women’s suffrage the women should bring what- 
ever influence they possessed to bear for or 
against them. 

* % 

“The Modern Trained Nurse ” was the subject 
of the fourth sessional Iccture which was 
delivered under the auspices of the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association by Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, M.D. An _ interesting discussion took 
place at the conclusion of the lecture on the 
various pvints raised of special interest to 
nurees. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 
Audley —*Mrs. Washington, *Mrs. Corbett. 
Norwich —Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Rump. 
Sawbridgeworth—Mrs. George Day. 
Wolstanton —*Mrs. Shorter. 


* Namee marked thus are mombers of the T.A. 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN OF 
TEMPERANCE. 
DR. F. R. LEES ON HIS EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 
By Fiorence BatcaRnie. 


“Tho wozld goes round and round, and the genial 
seasons run, 

And ever the right comes uppeimoat, and ever 

is justice done.” 

ProneER and philosopher, truth-seeker and 
temperance advocate, Dr. F. R. Lees has thought 
clearly, dared bravely, and, happiest of all, has 
lived to see the cause which he advocated in the 
days of its ill-repute, recognised by press, 
people, and parliament, as one of the funda- 
mental questions of the day. 

Here and thore are still grey-haired men who 
can remember the Dr, Lecs of nearly sixty 
years ago when he first appeared upon the 
temperance platform. Sixty years ago, Livesey 
and Grubb and Whittaker, and their few 
stalwarts, had jus‘ formed into line and were 
makiog their first attack upon the Goliath of 
strong drink. Then it was that young Lees 
appeared, a lad of some twenty summers, and 
volunteered for the temperance army. ‘The 
Goliaths of modern days, Prejudice, Evil Custom, 
Tradition, do not perish at the first onslaught, 
but all the same, like young David, Frederick 
Lees, with his array of clear-cut facts, sound 
reasoning, aud persistent devotion, has succeeded 
in hitting the foe with keener precision than 
any man of his time. He has known where and 
how to strike because, like a good marksman, he 
has thoroughly trained himself for the fray. 

His writings are voluminous, on almost every 
aspect of the temperance question— philosophic, 
social, and religious. His prize essays, magazine 
articles, volumes of investigation, and his occa- 
sional pamphlets, entitled “The True Thinker 
devoted to the Study of Mental, Moral, and 
Social Philosophy,” form quite a library of 
temperance literature, He has, through the 
labours of a lifetime, furnished modern tem- 
p2rance advocates with facts, figures, arguments 
of the most convincing kind. At sixteen the 
Doctor was lecturing to young ladies on Kant’s 
“ Critique of Pure Reason ” ; for seven years he 
was studying law, and it is safe to say, had he 
used his powers for personal gain, or to attain to 
intellectual prominence, he might now have a 
seat on the bench, perchance on the woolsack, 
or in his old age be now enjoying learned 
leisure at one of our ancient universities. 

Learning, logic, eloquence, all his gifts of voice 
and pen, have been Jaid upon the altar of Tem- 
perance Reform. Dr. Lees has a heart as large 
as his brain, an enthusiasm as warm as lis 
intellect is keen, 

This singular combination has made the man 
what he is, He has allowed the world’s prizes 
to slip from his grasp, because the whole genius 
of his being has been centred on higher things. 
He loves his friends, he loves humanity better, 
but he loves truth best of all. 

Accused in his earlier days‘of being an infidel 
because of his total abstinence principles and his 
issue of the Zruth Seeker, in which, with a 
tolerance common enough to-day but most rare 
half a century ago, he allowed all sides of 
questions to be discussed, he wrote to one of his 
assailants in 1845, “ For your own information, 
I beg most solemnly to deny the grievous 
charge of infidelity. It is as false as hell 
and hate, from which it sprung. My life I 
endeavour to regulate by the principles of my 
Saviour and my Lord as J understand them, and 
I value religion—Christ’s religion—as more 
precious than all things. For it I live; and if 
need be, by God’s help, for it I will die.” 

Misunderstood as he was in days gone by, not 
only by the enemies of temperance, but by some 


of its less intelligent friends, who failed to com- 
prehend the doctor's lofty philosophic stand- 
point, he has outlived all prejudice, and last 
Friday, March 15th, on his eightieth birthday, 
temperance representatives from all parts of 
the United Kingdom met to do him honour as 
the grand old man of temperance. Tho British 
Temperance Women were represented by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith; and Sir B. W. Richardson, Dr. 
Norman Kerr, Canon Barker, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. Rper, and a host of others 
were present on the platform of the crowded 
Clarendon Hall, while the Bishop of London, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Professor Herkomer, 
Miss F. Willard, Mr. Michael Davitt, the 
Mayor of Leeds, and many others sent words of 
kindly greeting. The Hon. A. H. Holland- 
Hibbert, the Conservative candidate, was in the 
chair, while special birthday odes were sung by a 
fine choir, and presents were showered upon the 
veteran and the hero of the day. 

But beer-producing Watford cannot claim Dr. 
F. R. Lees as her own. He hus only sojcurned 
there for the last few years. 

Yorkshire and Yorkshire folk are proud to 
call him theira. It was at Meanwood Hall, near 
Leeds, that the future temperance philosopher 
first saw the light. He was a very delicate boy, 
and up to histenth year was allowed to roam 
“free as Fancy’s child.” Then he was sent to 
live with relations in Bury, where he attended 
school, A story characteristic of the man is 
told by the Bury Times of last Saturday: “A 
schoolfellow, the son of a publican, laid 
on young Lees a fault which had been com- 
mitted, and the master called Lees up for 
punishment. The lad at once spoke out, 
‘I did not do it, sir, to which the publican’s 
son responded, ‘He did, sir.’ ‘He lies, 
sir,’ said Lees, without stirring. Wrathfully 
the master lifted his cane. Lees stopped the 
blow with his slate, jumped on to the desks, and, 
it being summer-time, dashed through the open 
window into the main street, past the church, 
and on to Paradise fields, outstripping the few 
who, at the master’s bidding, followed. When 
the publican’s son reached the home of the 
Bickerdikes, young Lees was laughing at him 
out of the window. Lees’ relatives could not 
persuade him to return to school until three 
days afterwards, when a note was received 
from the master saying that he found young 
Lees was not in fault.” This determination of 
nature has made him what he is, He has 
always been fighting for unpopular causes—for 
Slavery, Emancipation, Chartism, the Factory 
Acts, the abolition of the Corn Laws, and last 
and pre-eminent, for Total Abstinence, for the 
individual and Prohibition for the State. 

Forsaking the law, he while still young 
studied philosophy and medicine. He never 
knew his mother ; she died when he was but 
seven weeks old, and his relations on her side of 
the family he saw ruined one after the other 
through their love for strong drink. 

This made the thoughtful boy study the drink 
problem before there was any public discussion 
of the temperance question. He signed the 
moderation pledge in 1832, and directly he heard 
Joseph Livesey three years after he signed the 
total abstinence pledge. A few months later 
and the young man of nineteen was forced in 
spite of himself upon a public platform to refute 
the arguments of the principal advocate of the 
moderation pledge in the town of Leeds, 
Dr. Wilkinson. That night abstinence rather 
than moderation became the bas's of the Leeds 
Society. 

For some time he lived in the Isle of Man, and 
there edited the Z'emperance Jlerald, which 
through the old Manx privilege he was able to 
send not only duty but post free to all parts of 
the United Kingdom. In its days of penury 
and struggle he was elected secretary of the 


British Temperance Association (now League) 
together with Joseph Livesey, and after his 
travels in America and study of the Prohibition 
movement in Maine, under General Neal Dow, 
ho returned home and was present in Manchester 
in 1853 at the formation of the United King- 
dom Alliance. He was also the first editor of 
the Alliance News. 

His “ Standard Temperance Library,” begun 
in 1843, he has added to from year to year, as 
fresh reading and thought prompt him to 
formulate his temperance plea, in the guise best 
adapted for the requirements of the age—for he 
has lived not in one, but in three ages. He has 
faced opposition, indifference and ridicule, and 
in his later days has, as Mr. Caine eloquently 
said, reached the Pisgah top from which in the 
distance he sees the promised land of reform. 

Even as I write these lines, the postman 
has brought me the Doctor's latest brochure, 
the True Thinker for February, in which 
amongst other things he dissects with the 
keenest acumen the letter of a certain bishop on 
the temperance question, pointing out fallacies 
which had escaped the more casual mind of the 
average reader, 

Although in the days gone by he has virtually 
“fought with beasts at Ephesus,” and has come 
out triumphant in many a fray, the modesty of 
the man strikes as one of his most leading 
characteristics. 

In his specch of reply last Friday, he expressed 
the fear that in thinking of the man the cause 
might be forgotten, and he begged those present 
to keep high festival with him on his eightieth 
birthday night by signing the pledges provided 
in the hall. 

A sturdy Radical, he has not been the most 
popular man of his party, He tried twice or 
thrice to get into Parliament, but failed, mainly 
because he insisted on waving the temperance 
flag aloft above all the rest. It is such men as he 
who have made the temperance party a living 
reality, and have forced the question before the 
country until the Government of the day has 
usurped leadership of the Veto Cause, led for so 
many years by the indomitable Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

Dr. Lees might have become famous as the 
world counts fame ; he has chosen comparative 
obscurity. He might have won riches; he has 
remained a poor man. Military and Civil Service 
pensions are freely bestowed upon men of mark 
—historians and war chroniclers are recognised 
by the State. How is it that the powers that 
be, do not both recommend and ensure the 
receipt of a pension to this historian of the 
temperance movement ” Dr. Lees may rest 
assured, however, that if the country of to-day is 
not alive to his merit, the people of a prohibition 
country a century hence will revere him as 
standing out most conspicuous amongst his 
contemporaries. 


Miss Willard, accompanied by Miss Anna 
Gordon, has arrived in England. She has been 
suffering from influenza, and the general officers 
of the National W.C.T.U., of which she is presi- 
dent, at a recent meeting requested her to take 
some months leave of absence, and to secure 
absolute rest prior to preparations for the inter- 
national meetings to be held in London June 
next, 14th to 2lst. Miss Willard is occupied 
in completing, in time for publication for the 
World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, her manual of 
organisation and work for the White Ribbon 
Societies, and will therefore take no public 
engagements until the June meetings. 

+ & # 

Gold in the pockets of a man makes him 
greater ; there is naught but grace in his heart 
which can maka him better. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Mars. Fenwick MILter. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS.’ 


{uerE is now no lack of manuals to aid the 
young and anxious mother in the performance of 


her duties. If ignorance still prevail—as, alas! 


it does—the reason is no longer that informa- 
tion cannot be had, but that its necessity is not 


realised. If a young lady, not long from school, 
were asked to take charge of a little steam engine 


she would at once understand and declare that 


she must first learn something about its struc- 
ture and management; and it ought not to be 
difficult to realise that the tender structure of a 
little baby is even more easily injured than that 
of any machine, so that at least as much need 
exists to study the one as the other before 
becoming responsible for its care and well- 
being. 

Each of the two books before us has its 

ial value. Mrs. Sadler’s book is the more 
suitable for the young mother, or for the mother 
who, even if experienced, has for the first time to 
bring up a baby by hand; while Miss Humfrey’s 
is intended for professional nurses in the first 
place, but will also be useful in a high degree to 
ladies who do district visiting, clergymen’s wives, 
and so on, and will enable them often to give 
advice and information that will be invaluable 
both to mothers and their little ones. 

Miss Humfrey’s book is dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck. It is 
quite up to date, including such matters as the 
use of antiseptics in nursing, the value of those 
powders that now are added to food under 
certain conditions to perform a pre-digestion of 
some ingredients, and the very latest forms of 
shields for the bosom. Miss Humfrey is 
nothing if not practical. In proof of how closely 
and usefully she goes into detail, I will extract 
two of her recipes that are likely to be generally 
useful in a sick-room. The first shall be how to 
make a beaten-up egg swallowable without the 
addition of brandy or wine, which additions are 
calculated to make the egg disagree with the 
stomach, since alcohol will prevent, instead of 
helping, the digestion of albumen, such as white 
of egg; and the next shall tell how to give 
castor-oil to a baby’s sensitive palate. 


BEATEN-UP EGG, 


Eggs may be taken cooked or uncooked. We 
will take the last first, for the general consensus 
of medical opinion is that they possess more 
nutritive properties for our sick in the raw state. 
Then, are we to give them plain or mixed with 
something ! My own experience, personal and 
professional, leads me to the conclusion that a 
small quantity of pure cold water—distilled if 
you have it [the author has previously advised 
that the patient shall be anngliad with distilled 
water, which, she says, can be had at sixpence 
per gallon from the chemist] is the best sub- 
stance to mix the egg with. Break an egg into 
a breakfast cup and see that it is perfectly fresh ; 
take out the tread and beat the egg to a froth, 
80 as to get the albumen in a state of perfect 
division. You can hardly beat it too much. 
Take two ounces (four tablespoonfuls) of cold 
water, add a good pinch of salt to it, and gradu- 
ally add it to the egg, beating all the time, and 
yive it to the patient in a foaming condition. 
There are very few who cannot take an egg in 
this guise ; there is very little taste, and once 
down I have never seen it rejected. Ee 
Brandy in milk is highly serviceable under 
certain conditions, but I think very ditferently 
as regards brandy or wine with eggs. 


_ It should here be added that Miss Humfrey 
18 not an abstainer, and not infrequently suggests 
both brandy and wine. But of course we all 


* ‘A Manual of Monthly Nursing,” by Marian 
Humfrey. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

“Infant Feeding by Artificial Means,” by Mrs. S, 
H. Sadler, (Scientific l'ress, 42%, Strand, Price 5s.) 
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know that there is difference of opinion on the 
use of alcohol, and can follow our own judgment. 


GIVING BABY MEDICINE. 

What aperient must we give when we have 
actual necessity ? The immemorial castor-oil is 
certainly the most popular, and has the reputa- 
tion of being perfectly safe. I do not altogether 
share this opinion, and recommend you not to 
be in too great a hurry to give it. Let nature 
have a fair chance. . .. The orthodox dose is one 
teaspoonful. Place a little white sugar (castor) 
at the end and under the tip of the spoon, and 
some on the baby’s tongue and lips ; have the 
head low, pour the oil into the spoon after the 
sugar is on it, press down the tongue gently 
with the tip of the spoon and tip the oil in; when 
you take away the spoon, he will suck at the 
sugar on his lips and tongue, and that helps him 
to get down his dose. If you merely pour the oil 
into the infant's mouth, it runs out, half is 
wasted, and the dress is messed. Boys take oil 
ae than girls ; the latter make more fuss over 
ate! 

Ladies interested in helping the poorer and 
less instructed young women in caring for their 
babies and meeting the strange responsibilities 
of the young mother will perceive how useful 
this book is calculated to be to them. It is not 
without defects ; it is often verbose, needlessly 
describing at length, for instance (to condemn), 
such things as the way some women have of 
“ joggling ” babies over their knees ; it sometimes 
employs technical terms that are unintelligible 
to the lay reader, as, for example, in an earlier 
page, castor-oil is called “Ol. Ricini,” and this 
is perfectly mysterious to the ordinary lady ; and 
worst of all, there is no index. But it is never- 
theless an invaluable book for either the pro- 
fessional nurse or the wise philanthropic visitor 
of the poor in their homes. 

Mrs. Sadler’s book is strictly what its name 
asserts. Mothers who can bring up their babies 
in the way that nature provides have no concern 
with this little work. But in our highly civilised 
state, many mothers become incapable of nursing 
their infants. The supply is insufficient for the 
needs of the baby, or the pain that so often 
attends the process is too severe for the highly 
organised nervous system, so that the mother’s 
health suffers too much. Then the baby will not 
always take the mother’s milk. Again, demands 
of a profession are such as to prevent some 
mothers being in constant attendance on their 
babies’ wants; and in all such cases, artificial 
feeding must be resorted to. Indeed, it is often 
urged that the professional work of women must 
be considered incompatible with mutherhood, 
because it prevents the mother nursing her baby. 
This fact would place women in an unfortunate 
dilemma indeed, if the artificial feeding of 
infants were necessarily injurious to them. But 
is itso’ Mrs. Sadler quotes 


IN FAVOUR OF THE BOTTLE. 

‘There can be no doubt,” writes Dr. Starr, in 
his chapter on ‘‘ Dietetics of Infancy,” in the 
Annals of Universal Medical Science, ‘‘ though 
that statement is a bold one, and seemingly co- 
trary to nature, that, taking the average, infants 
properly brought up by hand are Jettcr de- 
veloped and enjoy more perfect health than those 
completely breast-fed.” 

This is indeed a startling statement, and one 
at which our common-sense at first revolts. Yot 
it is not so impossible to be correct as at first 
appears. When we know (as we <lo) that a baby 
has been actually killed by being nursed by a 
mother immediately after she had been violently 
agitated —when we reflect that any tendency to 
an hereditary complaint in the mother must be 
intensified if the baby relics on her for its entire 
nourishment for months—and when we know that 
any medicine or unsuitable food may be taken by 
the mother (and food not good for the baby may 
be quite good for the mother herself), it is 
obvious that there are so many sources of dan- 


ger in natural feeding that it may be quite: 
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possible that artificial feeding may be, as this 
authority says, not merely as good, as natural, 
but actually better! At all events, it is per- 
fectly certain that an infant can be well and 
healthily brought up by hand, provided always 
that wisdom, instruction, and riyid care preside 
over the preparation of the food. Our future 
king is certainly being “ brought up by hand,” 
since the Duchess of York made a long stay in 
Switzerland, while her baby remained in England, 
when he was only a few weeks old. But it is 
imperative that both instruction and continual 
care shall preside over the diet of a baby brought 
up by hand, and I can most seriously recommend 
Mrs, Sadler’s book to any young mother who has 
to encounter the problem of feeding her baby by 
bottle. Here is undoubtedly all that can be at 
present known on the subject; given generally, 
indeed, in the form of quotations from higher 
authorities, and including the very latest ideas, 
such as “peptonising.” The authoress has 
evidently sought much skilled help and advice, 
besides quoting from the published works of 
many authorities. In fact, the exhaustive nature 
of her book is perhaps something of a disadvan- 
tage, since it gives the learner a good deal to 
read before clear ideas are obtained. But 
any intelligent woman can understand it all 
perfectly, and must not grudge the time and 
trouble to study it thoroughly. There is an 
efficient index. It is in “ get-up” 
A CHARMING VOLUME. 

There are ten fascinating pictures from photo- 
graphs of babies. Baby is shown taking nourish- 
ment from the bottle, as usual in this country, 
from the spoon as is much liked in France, from 
the goat direct as is frequent in Africa, from the 
ass as practised in the sick children’s hospital at 
Rouen, and soon. There is a delicious Japanese 
baby on his mother’s back, as drawn by a native 
artist, and a flock of milch mares photographed 
on the banks of a Russian river. In fact, no 
expense has been spared on the production of 
the book, and no trouble on its preparation. 
Mrs, Sadler describes it as a “labour of love for 
many years,” and there is abundant internal 
evidence that it has been undertaken from 
humanitarian and not pecuniary considerations. 
Her reward will be to help many mothers and 
babies in the best of all ways. 


Miss Edith Sellers’ excellent article in tho 
Nineteenth Century, “ How to Organise People’s 
Kitchens in London,” is well worth the atten- 
tion of reformers and philanthropists. The 
writer points out how dear and bad is cooked 
food in London, despite the fact that the prices 
of uncooked provisions are not high. Here, a 
workman ¢an only get a dinner, poor in quantity 
and quality, for cightpence ; whereas in Vienna, 
with high rents, taxes, and prices, the People’s 
Kitchen supplies an excellent meal for four- 
pence, without charity entering into the trans- 
action. Everybody knows how much of our 
misory, drink, crime is due lo bad fecding and 
underfeeding. ‘The obliging publican allows his 
customer to cook x steak free, Is it any wonder 
that the workman accepts the accommodation, 
with its attendant temptation ? 


Miss Sellers enters into details touching the 
organisation of Dr. Wulu’s kitchens. A’ small 
number of managers—say five, of whom three 
are men -is foul to be most workable, As a 
rule, cight servants are needs d: the manager 
requires to be a thoroushily capruble, trustworthy 
person. The sale of meals is manaved by cheeks, 
none of the servants touching money. £800 is 
required to begin «a kitchen, raised by subs- 
cription and repaid later In Vienna, they 
work childiea’s penny dinners from the kitchen 
and find it convenient to begin business with n 
hail of an elementary s¢l:ool. 
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gn and out of Parliament, 


By “ONLOOKER.” 

THE influenza patients are beginning to 
resume their respective seats in the House. 
Amongst others, the arrival of the Conservative 
leader was received with prolonged cheers from 
both sides. Mr. Balfour looks rather pale and 
weak after his prolonged and somewhat severe 
illness. 


The Estimates proceed apace. Mr. Robertson, 
in the enforced absence of his chief, Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, submitted those of the Navy. He 
craved the forbearance of the House on the 
shortness of the notice which had given him the 
briefest space for preparation. His speech was 
mainly technical and of little general interest, 
but elicited from the opposition benches, in the 
person of Lord George Hamilton, the very 
heartiest congratulations. 


The Boards of Guardians (Ireland) Bill has 
been read a second time, after a somewhat 
desultory discussion, in which certain honourable 
members distinguished themselves by neither 
wisdom nor wit. The Bill largely follows the 
lines of the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Act, 1894. It proposes to abolish 
ex-officio Guardians and other anomalies 
adapted to a bygone age. The pity of it was 
that Col. Saunderson, in the course of the debate, 
tried to draw a general inference as to Irish 
incapacity, even for guarding her own poor, 
ee of a particular instance of disorder and 
olly. 


It is ten thousand pities that so much ill- 
feeling should have cropped up with reference 
to the Speakership. The Unionists have shown 
extraordinary lack of judgment in opposing the 
election of the best man in their party, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney. The very fact that the 
Government were ready to accept a Unionist 
as Chairman showed a fairmindedness which it is 
much to be regretted has not been emulated 
from all quarters. Mr. Courtney has already 
proved himself in office as above reproach. No 
deputy-chairman was ever more _ impartial. 
There is, too, a certain massive vigour in his 
personality, combined with geniality, peculiarly 
fitting for the manos cone. 


There was quite a little ‘vous the other night 
when, in reply to Mr. Schwann’s enquiry, Sir E. 
Grey stated that at length the Turks had 
supplied the Armenian Commissioners with an 
Armenian dragoman. Mr. Schwann at once 
rejoined that he had just received a telegram 
from a reliable source stating that Vali Pacha, 
Governor of Vau, was intimidating witnesses. 
He was interrupted by cries of “Order, order,” 
but managed to complete his enquiry as to 
whether the Government would take steps to 
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secure his immediate dismissal. Then with 
“Order, order” from the Speaker he was com- 
pelled to subside. 


But a few hours later came the news that the 
Porte now objects to the despatch of the 
essential dragoman. It is good, however, to 
learn that before the end of the month the 
whole question of Armenia will come up for 


discussion on a motion with regard to supply. 


Question time is , the blessed safety-valve for 
anyone with a grievance. But it is rather pre- 
posterous to expect time to be wasted, as was 
the case the other night, by Mr. Patrick Aloysius 
M‘Hugh in asking the Postmaster-General 
“whether he proposes to remove the Sligo Post 
Office to new premises.” Direct communication 
with the department should answer this. Indeed, 
the time is coming when we shall need a censor 
for parliamentary questions as well as for stage 
plays. Se 

Then Mr. Cochrane, without observing the 
usual courtesy of due notice, raised the whole 
Swaziland question, which made reply for Mr. 
Buxton a somewhat difficult matter. He was 
able to state that although the British Govern- 
ment have never guaranteed the independence 
of Swaziland, they had done their best to 
preserve the rights of the people, and were not 
ashamed of the Convention with the South 
African Republic. Sir William Harcourt made 
an appeal for cessation of this ill-timed discussion, 
and was promptly}backed by the Conservative 
leader. 

There was a useful discussion raised by Mr. 
Hanbury on the question of the overtaxation of 
India. Mr. Naoroji expressed hearty thanks to all 
who had taken part in that which had inspired 
him with hope that the House of Commons only 
needed information to do justice to his country. 
“ At the bottom of all,” he added, “ was the ques- 
tion of policy. Was India to be a helpless subject, 
or part of the empire with all the rights of 
citizenship? She claimed the latter position.” 
Major Bach indulged ina foolish quip. and 
expressed the wish that the charge forthe Indian 
Opium Commission could be placed on the fad- 
dists and philosophers who had insisted on it. 


“A very weary story,” said Mr, Campbell- 
Bannerman on Friday while explaining his de- 
layed Army Estimates. It is a story which 
‘‘QOnlooker” has neither space nor patience to 
repeat, but fortunately the vote was submitted 
and agreed to just as the clock was pointing to 
seven, At nine, when the sitting resumed, Col. 
Howard Vincent secured the floor for his 
favourite topic. Fortunately, Mr. Herbert Paul 
stripped Col. Vincent’s skeleton of Protection 
bare of its flimsy pretexts. He was deserted by 
those of his own side of the House, and finally 
collapsed with a majority of three to one against 
him. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Gtasaow women are slowly but surely carrying 
all before them. Dr. Marion Gilchrist, the first 
girl medical graduate of St. Mungo, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Gilmorehill 
Gladstonian club. Miss Blacklock has been 
appointed joint vice-president of the University 
Liberal Club, and the Quoen Margaret medical 
students are now permitted to “walk” two 
surgical and two medical wards in the Royal 
Infirmary. 
e * * 

An influential and well attended drawing-room 
meeting on behalf of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Associa- 
tion of the Glasgow Samaritan Hospital was 
held at Fergustie Park, the residence of Lady 
Glencoats, on Tuesday last. In the absence of 
her ladyship Mrs. Arthur, of Barshaw, presided, 
and Mrs. Anderson, the secretary, gave a practical 
address. She explained that the hospital was a 
national one, receiving patients from'all parts of 
Scotland, and designed for the medical and 
surgical treatment of working women. The 
operations performed there could not possibly 
take place in their own homes, so that the work 
specially appeals to the sympathy of women of 
all classes. As a result of the meeting, the ladies 
resolved to extend to the Samaritan Hospital 
their hearty support. 

e e e 

The interesting series of lectures under the 
auspices of the Queen’s Park Lecture Associa- 
tion, was brought to a close last week by a 
lecture from the Very Rev. the Dean of Ely. 
Councillor J. R. Paton occupied the chair, and 
in introducing the lecturer to the large audience 
spoke of Dr. Stubbs’ career from Liverpool to 
Sheffield, and so on to Ely, and emphasised the 
fact that his work, both in town and country, 
gave him a title to speak with authority on 
social problems. The title of the lecture was 
“ Charles Kingsley,” but as an ardent disciple, 
and one full of his subject, the Dean wisely 
chose but one aspect of the philanthropist’s work, 
and that was the wonderful influence which 
Charles Kingsley’s life and teaching had in 
forcing the Church of England to take a vital in- 
terest in sociology. The subject was treated with 
much charm and energy, and, given by one who 
had been deeply impressed by the Canon, was 
warmly appreciated by the hearers. 

* * * 


The work of women artists makes a fairly good 
show in the Royal Scottish Academy, Edin- 
burgh. A number of the best pictures belong 
to the impressionist school, Madame Rouner 
is represented, as usual, by studies of her feline 
favourites. Miss Goveur’s genre picture of “ A 
Washing Day in Normandy ” is characterised by 
much refinement, and the colouring is particu- 
larly happy and rich in tone. “On the Moor 
Inch, Kingussie,” by Mrs. Kk. S. Brodie, is 
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strongly and vividly treated, and Miss Elliott | place with her still-life study, and Miss Agnes 
gmith has been very successful with the noon- | (i. King’s“ Old Gardener ” is well carried out. “ A 
tide effect of her picture. Miss Meg Wright con- | Study of a Head” in pastels, by Miss Stans- 
tributes four pictures ; that of “Tyne Country” | more Dean, is full of character. Miss I. Aloxander 
shows a brilliantly painted sky. Miss Shank- | is the principal contributor of sculpture. Mrs. 
land’s rhododendrons, and Miss Charlotte |Greenlees Wylic and Miss Newberry are very 
M‘Laren’s girl’s head are both pleasing and | successful in the figure department, and Miss 
careful studies. Miss Husband's sketches are. Susan F. Crawford, Miss Jonny J. Watson, and 


cleverly done, and Miss Cowieson’s ‘‘ From the | 
Sunny South” is marked by graceful pose and | 
correct drawing. Miss Hilda Sprague and Miss 
Sarah S. Cunningham are also amongst the , 
number whose pictures are well hung. 


The Glasgow Society of Lady Artists is in a 
flourishing condition, and on Monday last its 
twelfth annual exhibition was opened in the 
Club Rooms, Blythswood Square. The members 
have made rapid strides of late years, and every 
season the exhibition assumes a more ambitious 
form. Almost200 works have been hung, and these 
represent almost every phase of art—oil, water, 
black and white, and a number of sculpture 
exhibits. Miss E. H. Alexander's “ Portrait of 
a Lady” is one of the features of the collection. 
A lady clad in flowing lilac-coloured robe is step- 
ping outin adance. The figure is boldly treated, 
the poise of the body is perfect, and the fore- 
shortening of the limb is very clever. Miss Lily 
Blatherwick, R.S.W., a successful flower painter, 
sends a finely decorative study of chrysanthe- 
mums and a very pleasing loan work, “ Whirr 
Loch.” Miss Jane Cowan Wyper exhibits a 
large, vigorous oil painting of ‘ A Cornish Sea- 
port,” a good sketch of “Turbet Town,” and a 
carefully-sketched water colour, Miss Jessie 
Algie’s “Pansies” are prettily rich in colour, 
and of velvety tetture. Mrs. Maxwell Hannay’s 
studies of the Forth and Clyde Canal show much 
ability. Miss Constance Walton takes a good 
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HOVIS 


Miss R. Cameron in the black and white section. 
CALEDONIA. | 


\ 


Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible | 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. | 


WHICH JS THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT? 
Mespames, — Regarding the article by, 
Mr. Sidney Webb dealing with the women | 
electors during the late contest, and Mrs. 
Wohlenholme Elmy’s response thereto, I should | 
like to say a word. In Deptford a special | 
attempt was made to interest the women electors, | 
and this by no means altogether from the point , 
of view of electioneering policy. What canvas- | 
sing we were able to do there was particularly | 
directed, for the most part, to the women. Our two 
most successful canvassers, Miss Hickson, of Old 
Charlton, and Miss Anderson, of Frognal Park, | 
with some excellent local workers, devoted time | 
and energy to it : and yet when the books passed 
through my hands afterwards for entry on the 
register, I found the results most depressing, as 
showing a heavy ignorance and an apathy hard 
indeed to hold up against. Yet when we turned 
these same canvassers on to the men, very dif- 
ferent indeed was the result. I donot mean that 
we did not come across one or two women who 
had thought and read and meant to exercise their 
privilege, but it was exceptional. On the polling 
day the same contrast was to be observed. | 
Again we made special efforts for the women, | 
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devoted their energies particularly to women. 
This policy we were forced to abandon as time 
went on, because we were simply not polling 
votes at all, and yet when the poll was declared it 
was, as things go with elections, a tolerably heavy 
one. 

The apathy, therefore, if one may judge from 
one district, shows relatively as far greater on 
the part of women than of men. And I think 
that Mr. Webb does well to point out that this 
apathy cannot fail to have its corresponding 
etfect on those of our legislators who are hesitat- 
ing or indifferent about enlarging the privileges 
of women voters. 

Such appears to me to be the meaning ob- 
viously on tho surface of Mr. Webb's’ letter. 
And I am at a loss to discover in it any trace of a 
“threat ” or cowardice or any such spirit. ‘‘ Do 
the work, and when you have proved that you 
can do it, you will be in a position to claim the 
reward,” was the advice which Miss Clough, of 
Newnham, gave to her students. The occasion 
when I first heard this memorable piece of con- 
spicuous good sense was when, as one of the 
eight young Pioneer Students twenty years ago, 
I received a letter from a prominent women’s 
sufiragist, upbraiding me with condescending to 
receive ‘‘ pauper education” through the good- 
will of a few large-minded men, instead of going 
to the University and claiming as my “ right” 
to be admitted to all its privileges and honours 
at once. This was at a time when a woman's 
physical capacity to stand the strain of a 
University training was a moot question and an 
unproved thing ! 

Since that time I have been constantly 
reminded of the two pieces of advice, and as 
constantly led to enquire of myself, ‘‘ Which is 
the woman’s movement?” Do we find it in 
the spirit of Miss Clough and the remarkable 
achievement of the numerous students who 
followed it? Or is it to be found with that noted 
leader who twenty years ago clamoured for 


entering their names on the calling cards not | rights and the vote, and who is still clamouring 


only with the men’s but again separately ; and 
during a great part of the day our ‘‘callers” 


in vain, while the votes that women have fall 
unused ? 
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Surely when Mr. Webb 
course to success we n 
him. The man or the woman who does the work 


ints out the straight 
not turn and rend 


is always the master of the position. And I 
should like, as a woman, to second him in 
drawing attention to the admirable idea of Miss 
Bertha Newcombe and her friends in establish- 
ing the Ninety-five Club at Chelsea. I am not 
sure whether Miss Newcombe includes the 


ing its area of usefulness, and crepo pert a 


Hampstead, March 15th, 1895. 


THE APATHY OF WOMEN ELECTORS. 

MespameEs.—I quite agree with Mr. Sidney 
Webb, and think that Mrs. Elmy’s criticisms are 
very uncalled for. If, for example, the utter 
lack of enthusiasm for the suffrage manifested 
by almost all the ladies of my own acquaintance 
can be regarded as typical of the attitude of the 
“average woman,” one can hardly wonder that 
prejudiced men see, in this apathy and in- 
difference, an ample excuse for their own want 
of chivalry. I think at Miss Willard’s farewell 
at the Queen’s Hall, she herself gave utterance 
to the sentiment that the ‘‘average woman” 
was the most serious obstacle to be counted with 
in the great fight for emancipation, and my 
experience fully confirms that opinion. If this 
be so, ’twere better to realise the true state of 
affairs, and so to economise a force which might 
otherwise be wasted on misdirected effort. 
Various causes, no doubt, have contributed to 
produce the actual condition of things, and it 
might be well to glance at several of them. In 
the first place I am sure the apathy of some is 
the simple result of ignorance. omen have, for 


so long, looked upon politics as the special 
province of men, that they regard it as wholly 
unnecessary, even absurd, to give time and 
thought to it. Then there are some, “and I blush 
to own it,” who not seeing in the suffrage any 
means of gain to themselves or their families, 
are so selfish as not to find in the interests or 
aspirations of others any impulse to disinter- 
ested action on their behalf. A third class may 
be described very feelingly, I think, as ‘ men- 
pleasers.” There are many men—I fear they 
are the great majority—who not only utterly 
disapprove of “ political women ” on principle (?) 
but show unhesitatingly in practice that dis- 
approval, and there are many women, “their 
name is le ion,” who to commend themselves to 
the consideration and ard of these men 
would, without scruple, salagats to limbo any 
litical convictions which they might happen to 
ave, the expression of which would damage 
their prestige in the eyes of these wiseacres. 
There is yet another class, which I think repre- 
sents the largest number of the defaulters, 
whose condition is one of absolute apathy. By 
this I mean an apathy quite unmotived, as 
far as definite motive can be ascertained, absten- 
tion from the active duties of citizenship not being 
attributable either to ignorance or selfishness or 
expediency, or to any other evident cause. Of 
none of these classes, however, must one despair. 
There is little doubt that women are essentially 
conservative, and the only spirit in which to take 
up the work of their political training is that of 
patient faith. Undoubtedly the most hopeful of 
these classes, and that which we, as women, 
should first lay ourselves out to gain, is the first, 
viz., the merely ignorant ones. It goes without 
saying that here I am speaking purely politically. 
Many of these are women of keenly sensitive 
honour—whose innate sense of justice would be 
at once to them a law of action if the tyranny of 
prejudice could but be destroyed. How is this 
to be effected ? This thought brings me to the 
purpose for which I am writing. Since nothing 
can be done, so far as the L.C.C. is concerned, for 
three years, to reverse the bitter humiliation of 
March 2nd, can we not, as an association, take 
up an active and systematic work of enlightea- 


ment which may be able three years hence to 
make a glorious amende for the shame of that 
sadday? Isay, “‘as an association,” because not 
only is it true that union is strength, but to-day 
is so pre-eminently a day of co-operation and 
combination in all effective work. It is true that 
the hands of the executive are already very full, 
but they appear to be so elastic and capable a 
body of organisers that I, for one, do not doubt 
but that they would prove equal to adding this 
one more enterprise to their programme— 
enterprise which might have infinitely farther- 
reaching results than at first sight would be even 
dreamed of, because to arouse to living enthu- 
siasm 20,000—ay, who shall say? perhaps 50,000 
—of the to-day apathetic women electors of 
London would mean incalculably more than so 
many votes gained. It would mean the letting 
loose the flood-gates of a large-hearted sym- 
pathy which would stream in blessing in every 
direction throughout our land. I am so sure 
that a great opportunity is now within the reach 
of the N.B.W.T.A. that I earnestly hope the 
question of making a determined organised 
attack upon the strongholds of ignorance, pre- 
judice, and apathy will be dealt with without 
delay. True, it will mean time and money 
given and hard work to be done; but I take it 
that every member of our Association recognises 
that as the condition of her membership, its very 
raison d'etre—that up to the limit of her oppor- 
tunity she consecrates herself by the fact of her 
membership to the service of humanity. I am, 
Mesdames, etc., .B 


OTHER REASONS. 


MespaMEs,—I am sorry that Mrs. Wohlen- 
holme Elmy should have looked at Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s plain statement as to the abstention of 
women-voters from the poll as want of sym- 
pathy. Surely as English women we pride our- 
selves on refusing to blink at facts, believing 
that only by knowing them, can we build up solid 
and really successful work. But I should like 
to point out the following considerations. The 
L.C.C. was held on Saturday, the day of all days 
which precludes busy women householders from 
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A Child, by the aid of Chivers’ 
Specialities, can make a CUSTARD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, of 
| which any Cook might by proud. % 
| STS 


Morton, 2, 


eads. 


Mr. €. Tennyson Smith 


has just returned from what has been termed by the press a 
‘‘Triumphal Tour” in New Zealand and Australia for Mission 
Work in this country. 


Mr. E. Tennyson Smith will probably rest during July and 
August, and re commence work in September. 
Mr. Smith’s Missions in Australasia over 30,000 Pledges were 
taken, the number of Public-houses reduced in some districts, and 
Prohibition carried in others. 


As a result of 


For vacant dates and particulars apply to Mr. William Tarver, 
Clovelly, 18, Mundania Road, Honor Oak, 8.E. 


TOONBARRI T&A ESTATE. 


R. MORTON, Planter, care of General 
Priory Parade, 
(10lb. lead 18s. 4d.), will send & leads, rail 
carriage p.id, on prepaid order for eeven 


to the SOLE Agents, 
JOHN HADDON & CO., 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, 
FLEET 8''REBT, E.C. 
| NOT LATER than TUESDAY MORNING 


| All Advertisements should be sent 


Cheltenham | 
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getting out of doors, Voting must have been 
impossible to some of the most earnest and ener- 
getic, and no one pretends that a// women are 
energetic and earnest. The large majority of 
men do not |“ go out on purpose,” but vote on 
their way to and from business. But of course 
this is not the only reason for abstention. All 
elections are not held on Saturday. It seems to 
me hardly sufficiently recognised that of all 
classes of women, householders are least likely tu 
exercise their franchise. There are plenty of 
oung women who own houses certainly, but for 
the most part ladies possessing such are old or 
elderly, and in winter especially are physically 
incapacitated from presenting themselves at the 
ll. A friend of mine, after canvassing one fairly 
ong road on 2nd March, said, ‘' All the lady- 
voters seem to have bronchitis except one, and 
she has already voted.” Besides which, we must | 
remember that most ladics past middle age . 
possess habits and opinions made in days that) 


knew not votes. To the younger women, the | but he cannot commit sin without suffering. 
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| self-supporting teachers, and clerks and pro- 
fessio women, or to the younger matrons 
trained by education, and at least by the in- 
fluences of their age—to these we must look for 
an "i sea eae of the privileges of the franchise, 
and these for the most part have it not. These 
considerations seem to me to minimise the 
| electoral apathy of women, relatively to men, 
that is. The apathy of the coun 
deplorable, but that is not the apathy of one sex. 
No one can expect that as many women as men 
take an interest in public affairs; yet we must 
‘have time. Surely, judged by every other move- 
ment that the world has grown by, the progress 
of the “ woman movement” is rapid indeed. 


generally is | 


Miss Lefroy, secretary of the United British 
Women's Emigration Association, announces 
that there is again a demand in Western 
' Australia for women servants. The agent- 
general for that Colony has written to the 
association asking them to select fifty to zo out 
in May next, and another party is to follow 
later in the year. Only girls of exceptionally 
good character, and whose testimonials prove to 
be thoroughly satisfactory, can be accepted for 


| 
| these free passages. : att 


| A man may cry “Church! Church!” at every 
word 


| With no more piety than other people— 
yesterday, | A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from the steople. 

* * * 
———— Do not make an enemy of thy friend by return- 
Aman may suffer without committing sin ; | ing evil for good; but make a friend of thine 
| enemy by returning good for evi', 


Any franchise for women isa thing o 
and we must learn to use it. | 
L. E. Turquanp. | 

44, Wheathill Road, Anerley. 


A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


What to eat and what to drink has always been a great problem, 
but w3 get nearer to the solving of it every day. One of the most 


imfortant factors to that end has been the GREAT INFLUENCE 
which 


MAZAWATTEE TEA 


has had upon our daily diet. Those who drink this soothing and 
refreshing beverage know that they are drinking the THE BEST 
BLEND OF TEA that can be had, representing as it does the 
PICK OF THE CEYLON GROWTHS. 


In I-lb., 3-Ib., and 3-Ib. Ajir-tight Packets, and in Handsomely-decorated Tins at 1/6, 1/10, 2/-, 2/4, 2/10, and 4/- per lb. 
FAMILY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


OF 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PEACHS.ec©CURTAINS 
91 jeans race, 0 a 


® Direct from the Looms. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


I 
returned. AWAY with 
Price List. Post free, 250 Illustrations of 1805 
Lace Ourtains, Silk Flouncings, Mantla Capes. 
and Specialities in Roller Blinds, P.0.0.’s pay- 
able to 


S, PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, Nottingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. Beware of Imitations. 


THE UNION 
SIGNAL, 


Published at the Woman's Temple in 
Chicago, by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Corre- 
sponding Editor, and Miss MARGARET 
SUDDUTH, Managing Editor. 


The price is G/G, post paid, perannum. 


The paper was founded in 1875, and is 
the literary child of the great Tempe- 
rance Crusade of Women. It is the 
official organ of the World's and 
National W.C.T.U.; has subscribers in 
every civilised nation ; and is doubtless 
read by half-a-million persons every 
week. Its key note is ‘‘ Home Pro- 
tection,” and its pages are mellow with 
the thought, affection, and purpose of 
that ‘organised mother-love’” which 

\q, 38 inepired by the Spirit of God. 


ee a a TS 


Considerably 
assists 


Digestion. 


WW. 


LEADING 


EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. § (Tea-tike.) 


Athin nevernge of full flavour, now with 
many beneficially taking the place of tea, 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
out unduly exciting the system. 
SOLD IN PACKBTS AND TINS BY GROCKRS, 
LABKLLED: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd.. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 
ae RSS 


BUMSTED’S | 
TABLE SALT. 


Dorit Cough-just use 


‘ remove the cause without ary 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they w// cure, 
and they w/o nef injure your 


PERFECT 


BREAD FOR oe 
'Keatings Lozenges 


CHILDREN. \soxp in TINS 13!" EACH. 


SCALE OF 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
Trade advts. d/- per inet, 


BEST’S PROCESS REGISTERED. eye aoe ass } 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 1/- Lwenty-six, 


3/6 fifty-two, 
‘ * ert Yio peas 7 Page ... eee sis toe, EH) 
To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. Biscuits from NaAtioNAL Hill pace ie £5 hs 
Quarter \ wee ae 0 e143 
: 7c i Special positions by arrangemen’. 
BAKEny Co., I.rp., Brewery Road, London, N. ete aneacti ee ai 
Three insertions, a3 two. ; 
Situations vacant . do words 2’-. 


hree insertions, 13 two. 


MARSHALL & SONS, [Tos bat Eidueat inal, For Sale, anit Minor 
laneous advts. Boe . 80 words 2; - 
| a tne every Additional 9 Words, 
Victoria Cytos Mills, GREAT GRIMSBY. Three insertions as two, 
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THE N.W.C.T.U. OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE 


COLOURED PEOPLE. 


Ir has come to our knowledge that wrong im- 
pressions concerning the attitude of Miss 
Willard toward the coloured people in America 
have been made in certain quarters, and as an 
act of justice we desire to put it on record that 
no such criticisms would be for a moment 
received in her own country by those who have 
any adequate knowledge of Miss Willard’s 
character and career. Her ancestors were 
Abolitionists, her childhood’s home was on the 
line of “The Underground Railway,” for flecing 
fugitive slaves; her father was one of the 
founders of the Free Soil, afterwards the 
Republican Party; and her convictions and 
sympathies as proved by her speeches, books, 
and editorial articles, are with those who from 
the beginning of the great anti-slavery agitation 
have been devoted to the cause of the coloured 
people. As President of the National W.C.T.U. 


aud founder of the World’s W.C.T.U., Miss 


Willard has always maintained the position that 
no coloured line could be drawn by either 
society, and the women who have thus fur 
guided and controlled these great national 
organisations have never sought to establish any 
distinction in either, but have freely and gladly 
accepted the coloured women as officers and 
delegates to the conventions of both. Within 
a few weeks Miss Willard publicly declared that 
if a certain Woman's Club, of Chicago, of which 
she is a member, declined to receive coloured 
women on terms of equality, she should resign 
her membership. 

The National W.C.T.U. is organised on the 
basis that each state has the right to manage its 
own internal affairs. In some of the Southern 
States coloured unions have been formed with 
the hearty concurrence of leading coloured 
women. When these unions send their delegates 
to the World’s or National W.C.T.U., they are 
received on terms of perfect equality with white 
women. It is due to the White Ribbon move- 
ment that this statement be widely made and 
thoroughly understood, as the work of that 
society is one of wide range and womanly 
beneficence. In view of these facts we feel that 
for any person or persons to give currency to 
statements harmful to Miss Willard as a reformer 
is most misleading and unjust. Through her 
influence many of the State Unions have adopted 
resolutions against lynching, and the National 
Union has put itself squarely on record in the 
same way, while the annual addresses of the 
President have plainly indicated her disapproval 
of such lawless and barbarous proceedings. 


‘ Signed— 
Freperick Dovciass | JosEPH Cook 
WILLIAM Lioyp | Lyman ABBOTT 
GARRISON ExizaBetH) STUART 


Francis J. GARRISON | 
JTHoomas WENTWORTH 


PHELPS-WARD 
Hersert D. Warp 


HIGGINSON | BIsHoP H. M. 
Junta Warp Howe TurNER* (Atlanta, 
EpnaH CHENEY Georgia). 


Boston, Mass., February 6th, 1895. 


De ee 
* Bishop of the African M. E, Church, represent- 
ing 2,000,000 communicants. 


ae 


The first brick of a new extension to the 
already large premises of Messrs. 8. Chivers and 
Sons, manufacturers of Chivers’ Jams, Jellies, 
Custards, etc. (the first fruit-farm factory in 
England), at Histon, Cambridgeshire, was laid on 
Friday morning last by the senior partner. It is 
expected that the enlargement will be completed 
in time for the strawberry season in June next. 


Humility with one eye looks upon grace to 
keep it thankful; but with the other upon its 
mistakes to keep it mournful, 
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MRS. J. K. BARNEY: EULOGISTIC. 
Arrer a most successful tour in this country, 
extending over some three or four months, Mrs. 
J. K. Barney sailed, on March 6th, for her home 
in Rhode d, U.S.A. Mrs. Osborn, who 
arraD Mrs. Barney’s engagements through 
the Speakers’ Bureau, has received a large 
number of letters testifying to the great value 
of Mrs. Barney’s services. e give below one 
of these letters, received from Mrs. Brown, of 
Gloucester :— 

Elmhurst, Tuttleigh, Gloucester, 
March 14th, 1895. 

Dear Mrs. Ossorn,—I am only recovering 
from an attack of influenza, and there is no 

rospect of my being at Leeds next week, so I 

eel I should like to send you a few lines to tell 
you that Mrs. Barney’s mission was a 8 lendid 
success, far beyond our expectations. e have 
not had such a series of meetings in Gloucester 
for many years. Certainly our union has never 
had such a mission before, and our record of it is 
one of glad thankfulness. 

All Mrs. Barney’s meetings were well attended. 
They were held in the afternoons and evenings, 
and we also hadsmall prayer meetings every morn- 
ing. We received between 150 and 160 pledges. 
In addition to this, the increased interest among 
our members and others is not the least valuable 
result of Mrs. Barney’s visit. We think of her 
with love and gratitude. 

We also thank you warmly for all the trouble 
you have taken, and for the most kind, con- 
siderate way in which you make the Speakers’ 
Bureau so invaluable an aid to the work of our 
B.W.T.A.—With kind regards, believe me, dear 
Mrs. Osborn, yours very sincerely, 

CaRoLINE Brown, 
President and Hon. Sec., 
Gloucester Branch of B.W.T.A. 


Temperance Wotes. | 


Ir is threatened by the Opposition to spin out | 
the discussion on the second reading of the | 
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the liquor people none of the satisfaction which 
it did on a former occasion, because they are 
well aware that the Bill is bound to come and is 
only hindered by the essential business of the 
House. It is interesting to observe the develop- 
ment of the lines along which the opposition to 
the Bill will run. First, there is the almost un- 
prosecentod en of gate a ren on its 

rat ing, the ho ing to nip the progress 
of this much- eel | Bill in the bud. But this 
would only be anticipating the battle a little 
while. The second reading would then prac- 
tically become a formality, since there is tuo 
little to be gained by a second debate, and a 
second division. Then in committee the effort 
is to be made to get England, as well as Ireland, 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. The 
latest announcement is that, in committee again, 
strenuous efforts will be made to get inserted a 
monetary compensation clause ; and in case this 
fails, the exertions are to be in the direction of 
increasing the time limit from three years’, as pro- 
posed by the Government, to no less than ten 
years’ grace before the Bill should become oper- 
ative. These, according to certain accounts, are 
to be the movements of the enemy, and temper- 
ance members and friends will doubtless, being 
forwarned, suitably equip themselves in good 
time. 

* * * 

The Lord Chief Justice of England, Baron 
Russell, charging the Grand Jury at Liverpool 
assizes on Tuesday week, congratulated the city 
on the diminution of the cases for drunkenness 
during the year. “Several causes might have 
contributed to the result,” his lordship said ; 
‘¢ the vigilance of the police over the premises, 
the care of the licensee himself, the improve- 
ment in the intelligence of the people, had all 
doubtless had their effect.” But what his lord- 
ship especially pointed out was that the diminu- 
tion of cases in question synchronised with the 
diminution in the number of public-houses. 
Commenting on this his lordship remarked, 
“That if that were more than an accidental 
coincidence, if there were a relation of cause 


F : a | and effect, the matter suggested very grave con- 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill ; but whether or not | sideration on the part of those who were charged 


this proves to be the case, it is now pretty eh ‘with the granting, withholding, or renewal of 


despite rumours to the contrary, that the Loc 
Veto Bill will be brought in before the Easter | 
Recess. This continuous delay is of course to | 
be regretted, and resolutions have in fact begun 
to go to the Government from important public 
meetings, expressing impatience and anxiety 
about its prospects. But as the Bill is now 

uite ready for introduction, and as it is known 


that Sir William Harcourt attaches the greatest 
importance to getting the measure introduced 
as early as possible, there is no reason why the 
Government should not be trusted to respect its 
promises in the matter. 


* *& * 


It is rumoured with respect to the Veto Bill 
that the Conservatives will do what is very 
unusual on a first reading, that is, force a 
division. The idea probably is to embarrass the 
Government in this connection at the very out- 
set. But it is highly questionable whether in 
auy case this can be managed. Parliamentary 
and press opponents of the Veto Bill have been 
giving it out that so many Nationalists or Anti- 
Parnellites, have chosen the Veto Bill, of all the 
Government Bills, to vote against; but there is 
little if any truth in this speculation. No 
adequate reason has yet been forthcoming why 
the Irish Party should split upon the Veto Bill. 
A report much nearer the truth is that some 
Liberal Unionists, and one or two Conservatives, 
will vote in its support ; and if the worst comes 
to the worst, this voting against the Bill, notably 
by one or two members of the Irish Party in- 
terested in distilleries, these deserters will be 
more than counter-balanced by recruits from the 
Opposition. As regards the Nationalist Party as 
a whole, it should be remembered that the 
‘‘trade” in Ireland is not touched by the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that it has hitherto arrayed itself against the 
followers of Mr. McCarthy. 

x x *¥ 

Not only the temperance men, but the liquor 
trattickers are impatiently awaiting the introduc- | 
tion of the Veto Bill. The postponement affords | 


‘that it isa private measure, 


public-house licenses.”’ 
* * * 


This recognition in high quarters of the pos- 
sible results of lessening the opportunities of 
temptation to drink is worth more than a pass- 
ing record. The policy of prohibition is founded 
upon the theory of temptation, and this theory 
is not sufficiently understood. Though in the 
case of the reduction of drunken cases in Liver- 
pool the causes may have been considerably 
mixed, there is no doubt that the more incon- 
venient you make it to obtain liquor, or the 
fewer the suggestions to drink, generally speak- 
ing the less will people think or take of it. Sir 
John Hutton, the late chairman of the London 
County Council, said with regard to the twenty- 
seven public- houses abandoned by the late 
Council, that from what he knew of the habits 
of the people every public-house closed meant so 
much less drinking. Lord Russell’s grave hint 
to the magistrates was well merited, and it is to 
be hoped that the comparatively few of them 
who have realised their moral obligations in this 
matter will soon be largely increased. 


* & & 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson has secured the first 
place on Wednesday, the 24th of April, for the 
second reading of the Liquor Trattic Local Veto 
(England) Bill, a measure which must not be 
confused with the Government measure on the 
same subject. The second order on the same 
day is the Scotch Local Veto Bill. Sir Wilfrid 
intends to persevere with his Bill, but in the 
present state of public business, and the fact 
there is not much 
prospect that it can get beyond the second read- 


ing stage. 
——— 


“The Record of Work” of the Southend 


“Branch of the N.B.W.T.A. is very satisfactory 
‘reading, and much praise is 


due to those who 
have worked so energetically and with such self- 
denial for the moral and religious elevation of 
the people.” 
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PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Laild Eggs. 


FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
Eaylish Fruite and Nuts in their ceason. 
All Carriage Free. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 
NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
fee each Additional 9 Words, 
pisgl fayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon &Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 


APPY HOME SCHOOL—A 

pad man’s daughter offers the above, 

Good education. Every 

daailton “forms £2 “ering or 20 guineas 

vearly. Healthy. open neighbourhood,— 
Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road, 8.E. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High- “Class School for Young Ladies. 
CaRLTON ge aay Ci..PHAM RISE, 


N, 8.W. 
ip pall ap Hare, wt C.P., F.8.Sc, 


a poe A, attendance, Resident certificate 

governesses, with ge fon deseore supervision 

and home comforts. Special advant. <—s ‘or music 
ang anguages, Good garaen and te! 

ighly rec recommended by t the late 

aoe . HO, Sparecen. Bev. D. 

McEwau, D:D., Rev: W. Will Hams, 

and parents of former and present pupils. 


“To LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS ror 28, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Ha ppon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
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AT LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM. 
PERANCE HOTEL. Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
" Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and test. 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
London. 


(.ENTLEWomEN, having cheap 
rooms, or board and lodging, suitable 

for young ladies or Fentemen, will 
kindly send name, address, full particulars, 
and terms to APARTMENTS, ¢4013, Haddon's 
Pavertising Cees Salisbury Square, E.C. 


ao Ble VACANT. 
FOR 2s. 
6d. ea Pig "uitionss 9 Words; 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun HaDDoN &Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


HOROUGH GENERALSERVANT 
WANTED.—Very comfortable home. 
Lady and gentleman and one child. 

Wages £13 to £14, Pisicalia girl preferred. 
--Letters, L., 17, Osborne Road, Stroud 
Green, In indon. 


i" ISSION ‘WORKER | requires] in 

East Kent for Preventive and Rescue 

Work (Ladies’ Association). Church 

ot England. Abstainer preferrei.—Apply 
to Mrs, D&EDEs, Saltwood Castle, Hythe. 


wat ED, quiet, respectable girl, 
about 16, as Housemaid, work with 
Houee- -parlourmaid. Small family, 
nochildren. Sewing required. Wages £12, 
increase yearly. -—Maes Mawr, Whyteleaf, 
ee 


—_—— 


~ SITUATIONS, E ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS FOR 1s, 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jou Happon & Co., Lat TRST TIME Tuespay, 


A LADY desires Companionatin or 
Secretaryship. Able to take Bible 
Readings and assist a Temperance Work, 
ete. References.—F. D., c/o Henningham 
and Hollis, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 


\ FANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
YOUNG LADY, situation as Gover 
ness iua family’ or school. English, 
French, Drawing, and Elementary Music. 
Qooa References. —Address, Miss M. F. 


Stmesox, Crown Strest, Cockermouth, 
Cumbert: and, 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


To the Old and New Testaments, 
Popular Edition. Cloth Bds., 
38. Gd. Superwr ditions av 9s., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


tely stiperilinn ‘it h » spe ak Messrs Wa raan 
ait Scott's edition is vol only the cheapest im 
eNielicis sbutthe best.” Bay tis! Magazine 
Le SUL PaAsSo* ANY edition ai The price We have 
) ia) Footsteps ot Truth. 


London: Morgan & Scorn, 
12, Paternoster Buildings, F.C. 


Apt nn he ordered of any Bsoksclier, 
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* SOCIAL QUESTIONS | IN" Gall ORIENT, 


GREAT MASS MEETING 4 


“% % 
(Under the auspices of the Anti-Opium Urgency Committee, the Christian \ 
Uaion for the Severance of the eoduaniion oy ane British Empire with the ¥ Doors open 
Opium Traffic, and the World’s W.C.T.U.) > 


IN THE at 7 o’clock 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 


NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS, W., baat ce 
on FRIDAY EVENING, Speakers = 
March 22nd, sa] 
AT #/ MRS. ELIZABETH ANDREW 
Half-past_Seven. AND 
H % x DR. KATE C, BUSHNELL 
Doors Open (Round the World Missionaries of the Woman's Ohristian Temperance Union). 
at 7 o'clock. 
ee THE LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


1M THE CHAIR. 


MADAME ANTOINE ITE STERLING has kindly consented to attend and Sing. 


Admission Free by Doo 8.—Tickets for NUMBERED RESERVED SBATS, 2/- and 1/- esl; may be had per- 
sonally or by letter, of Mr. J. OSBORN 112, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ped PUBLIGATIONS, 
A arenaty y Pisalaod ypace dhs once hoch” 
j/ COUGH, COLD, MORNING THOUGHTS. 


BRONCHITI 
Pa tease dae: for OUR DAUGHTERS, 


STOPS COLD. CAs COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH,’— “OUR MOTHERS: "ND DAUGHTERS,” 
Mies GETHING, Bsher, Surrey. “Gee Dauskte AUTHOR or iQ : 
“1 HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 8 rea ne 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Cottage, Lamborne. THIRD EDITION. 


Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C., and Sold byall Dealers.| Price 1s. ¢d., in cloth, faney cover, 160 pp. 


London: ‘JOHN HADDON and CO., 
Sold Everywhere, price 1/1i and 2/9. Bouvertea Houee. Salisbury Slatin ee. KC. 


Dada ba hha nanan na nannnannae'e A JOURNALIST 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ON JOURNALISM. 


Being a Series of Articivs by 


Editor of “Review ov Revikws,” 
ON 


JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM. 


Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by 
EDWIN H. STOUT. 


Pere: ONE SHILLING, 


POXDON 5 onda Attic? & 0, 


BILI0US & NERVOUS DISORDERS, | “i 


ru} 

SIDE DISHES | 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, - (| 
Dinner, and Supper, {all 

COMPRISING ‘nl 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


| Murs a’? Qurres, Sarouries, |i: 


i 
H ill 

° e z : ee ies tH 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. | By Salads, and Oriental Mshes, ti 
an; i 
! CHARLES HERMAN Srnn iy 
elie stata Sales il AUS) Sere : : eee atu ceetes a ' 
Sia ae ee : Coukery, Lansdind: Auth ral alten i 

‘ ho: * * Reeherets we ge. IU 
In Boxes, 94d. ’ 1s. lid. , and 2s. od. each, with full directions. hI eines’ ser aM Orit is eel NN ue C Sry i i tl 
—_——__---------— eS | Praction) Household Receipes’ ete if! 
j ! {Al This work is divided inte tive prineipn! tt 
TH PAS I E if) Sumac Soy de ate on 
Hi saudi Wishes’ “ ineli. iene mr Neen In! 
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THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Uruggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
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Of the highest degree of 
Purity & Nutritive Value 


‘We have examined the samples brought under our notice, and 
find that they are genuine, and that the Cocoa is just what it is 
declared to be by Cadbury Brothers.”—Lancet. 


“Cadbury’s Cocoa contains, in a condensed and increased form, 
all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean.” — The Analyst. 


“A perfectly pure Cocoa of the highest quality. The name 
‘Cadbury’ on any packet is a guarantee of purity.” —Medical 
Annual. 

“‘Cadbury’s Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural 
elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and hardi- 

; hood, building up muscle and bodily vigour, with a steady action 
that renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.” —Heaith. 


“Of absolute purity and freedom from alkali. . . . An 
invaluable addition to our dietetic resources in the treatment of all 
forms of digestive disorders.”—Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine. 


“ At once pure, wholesome, and cheap, and with no superior in 
the market.”—-Hygiene. 


“CADBURY'S — 
“The typical Cocoa of English 


Manufacture—Absolutely Pure.” 
‘ —The Anulyst. 
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